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Our Contributors 


Elizabeth Lee Vincent, Professor of Human Growth and Development at Pennsylvania 
College for Women, whose address at the 1955 annual convention was so enthusiastical- 
ly received and is here published in part as an article, has recently published the third 
edition of Breckenridge and Vincent: Child Development. 


David P. Ausubel, at present Professor of Education in the Bureau of Educational 
Research of the College of Education, University of Illinois, brings a combined background 
of training and experience in psychiatry as well as in child and adolescent development 
to his article, ‘Adolescence as a Distinct Stage in Personality Development.” Directly relevant 
to this paper are his two recent books, Ego-Development and ‘4e Personality Disorders 
(Grune and Stratton, 1952) and Theory and Problems of Adolescent Development (Grune 
and Stratton, 1954). 


Seward Hiltner, Professor of Pastoral Theology, The Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago, and Pastoral Consultant, Pastoral Psychology magazine, 
presented in his address at the vesper sezvice of the NADW convention significant and 
insightful ideas on “The Religious Dimension of Counseling.” The many persons who 
received help and inspiration from his address and requested copies of it will welcome its 
publication in our Journal. 


Hilda Threlkeld, Dean of Women at the University of Louisville, combines factual 
information about early marriage in high school and college with wide experience in dealing 
with the problem. 


Eleanor F. Dolan is Associate in Higher Education on the national staff of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. At the request of the editors, she wrote an admirable 
brief report of a recent conference on “Goals of Women Related to Higher Education” 
of special significance to deans of women. 


Herbert A. Thelen, Director, Human Dynamics Laboratory, The University of Chicago, 
has treated the subject of “The Modern View of Leadership” comprehensively. Although 
space did not permit publication of the address in its entirety, our readers may read further 
in his recent book, Dynamics of Groups at Work, published by the University of Chicago 
Press. 


Leonard M. Miller, Assistant Chief, Division of Training, Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, gives factual information 


about present conditions of certification and suggestions for developing a sounder basis for 


certification of high school counselors, 





Physical and Psychological Aspects of 
Puberty and Adolescence 


ELIZABETH LEE VINCENT 


To make the best use of the details 
of physical and psychological growth 
in puberty and adolescence two or 
three principles of growth in general 
are essential as a background for bet- 
ter understanuing. In work with young 
people it is often useful to know what 
to expect in behavior and when to ex- 
pect it. This, of course, is never en- 
tirely possible, but there are some 
things in behavior that are so much 
a reflection of inner conditions and 
stages of growth, that we can find 
some help if we know what stages of 
growth in important developmental 
areas occur and at what ages and in 
what sequence. Thus, in handling any 
given age we can know approximately 
what steps of growth have been ac- 
complished and which ones lie ahead. 
This should help us to expect enough 
but not too much of the young people 
of this age; it should help us to pro- 
vide for the steps in growth which 
characterize the given age group with 
which we are working in order to 
make the most of each stage of growth 
as it occurs. It should also help us to 
differentiate between behavior which 
is merely a troublesome aspect of a 
normal aspect of growth and those 
types of behavior which indicate that 
there is something seriously wrong 
with the general trend of growth. 

It is important not only to under- 
stand the patterns of behavior and 
what to expect in general at each age, 


but to appreciate also the wide range 
of individual differences with which 
young people go through these stages. 
The majority of youth (statistically 
two thirds) go through the various 
stages of growth at “the average 
pace,” since the average pace is defined 
statistically in terms which cover two 
sigma of the normal probability curve. 
This leaves roughly one-third moving 
at a pace which is substantially slower 
or faster than the average. We have, 
then, slow growers, average growers, 
and fast growers. The early school 
years often provide for these groups 
through slow, average, and fast class- 
room groups based upon classifications 
of intellectual! growth. This is not 
usual in high schools and college, 
largely, perhaps, because the slow 
group has been left behind before 
high school and because in college the 
bottom half or two-thirds of the so- 
called average group has also been 
eliminated. Note, however, that this 
screening process has acted only upon 
the area of intelligence, and that it 
makes no provision for other aspects 
of growth. 

No individual moves through all 
of the areas of growth at the same 
rate. No child, in other words, grows 
at the same speed in all areas at the 
same time. He grows more rapidly 
in height, for example, at one period 
than he does in language or in reason- 
ing; or he develops rapidly in social 
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interest in the early adolescent period, 
but often slows his pace in school ac- 
complishment. Because of his uneven- 
ness in growth, we find in high school 
or college a group who are average or 
superior intellectually, but within this 
group we shall find wide variations in 
level and speed of biological develop- 
ment and of social and personality 
maturity. It is this unevenness of 
growth which causes the behavior and 
explains the characteristics of high 
school and college students. 

Shyness and insecurity are charac- 
teristic of the early adolescent period 
from puberty to 16 or 17 years of age, 
though often well covered by brash- 
ness, boasting and other forms of 
noise. Feelings of resistance to adults 
and to authority in general are almost 
universal, although the rebellion in 


many young people dares not come to 
the surface. The tendency of adults 
to treat the young adolescent as a 
child causes endless thwarting and 


consequent anger reactions. Since 
emotional control is often not as well 
developed as it might be at this age, 
the temper outbursts are a source of 
further restrictions by adults, of an- 
noyance to peers, and hence of further 
insecurity within oneself. Worry 
about school work is frequent, but 
even more frequent is worry about 
appearance, about such questions as 
“Am I normal?” (usually meaning in 
growth and in sex), and “Do people 
like me?,” about religious doubts and 
real or fancied sins. In contrast to 
this, giggles, laughter and excitement 
are present, sometimes in such amount 
that we find it hard to believe young- 
sters at this age have a serious or wor- 
risome thought in their heads. 

All of the young adolescent’s emo- 
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tions are intense; many new interests 
are also opening up to him and prove 
to be momentarily absorbing. Deeply 
possessed by these new feelings and 
interests, he often has little energy or 
interest left for the immediate, every- 
day environment, and least of all for 
school work. For the more intro- 
verted, daydreaming is common; for 
the extrovert the natural outlet is de- 
fiance of orderly procedure and every- 
day routines. Rapic and sometimes 
violent changes of mood are not ur- 
common. Fortunately, in the alertness 
to new interests and in the broaden- 
ing and deepening of the intellectual 
capacity which occur at this time, some 
of the young people take a new and 
more serious attitude toward school 
work. This is far less usual, however, 
than neglect of school work with a 
consequent drop, sometimes a sharp 
one, in academic standing. There are 
moments when counselors might con- 
clude, along with parents, that early 
adolescence is a period of constant 
problems to the older generation. 
Those of that older generation who 
are more understanding will realize 
that the size of the problem to the 
elders is as nothing compared with the 
size of the problem the young adoles- 
cent is to himself. He needs our 
understanding and our help. 

To a somewhat lesser degree, the 
late adolescent has his problems, too, 
and is a problem to his elders. The 
late adolescents, those who are some- 
where between 16 or 17 years of age 
and the age of 21 at which we legally 
set the age of adulthood, are with us 
largely in the colleges, although we 
shall find some of them in the last 
years of high school. If the earlier 
environment has encouraged the use 
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of intelligence, and if the young per- 
son has a good native endowment in 
this area, reasoning will develop rap- 
idly during this growth period. Prop- 
erly encouraged, the capacity for rea- 
soning will broaden and deepen in a 
way that makes the student a joy in 
the classroom. If this capacity is com- 
bined with good social skills and an 
interest in the welfare of others, such 
a young person can be outstanding in 
student government, and can get some 
of his most educational experiences 
through it. The use of reasoning in 
such practical situations as are offered 
in extra-curricular activities helps him 
to face himself as a person, and hence 
to grow in his maturity of personality. 

Emotionally the late adolescent has 
on the whole a less strenuous time 
than does the early adolescent, al- 
though he has still some problems to 
work out, some critical growing-up to 
do. Studies show that anger is still his 
most frequent emotion, although he 
should now have better control over 
his reactions when angry than he had 
in the preceding growth period. His 
controls usually work better before 
adults than before his peers. Unless 
he is treated like a child, or is hemmed 
in by what he, often rightly, considers 
unnecessary restrictions by adults, his 
anger is not often incurred by adults 
or directed at them. He still worries, 
often about his school work or his job, 
about the impression he is making on 
others, especially about popularity 
and success with the opposite sex. As 
we watch him we may conclude that 
“love” is the emotion occupying most 
of his attention since he spends so 
much of his time in dating, or, if he 
does not date, in worrying about it. 
There are many exceptions to this, 


however, in the student who decides 
to delay certain aspects of boy-girl 
activities in favor of preparation for a 
career. Under proper guidance the 
late adolescent may find the use of his 
mind truly satisfying and become 
really absorbed in some area of knowl- 
edge. 

If the late adolescent continues the 
scattered interests and the wasting of 
time which characterizes the preced- 
ing period of development, we can 
rightly assume that he is not maturing 
as he should. If he fails to show the 
ability and willingness to come to 
grips with the serious issues of voca- 
tional choice and with preparation for 
his future he gives evidence thereby 
that he is not maturing in a desirable 
way. In the late adolescent period 
seriousness of purpose should become 
much more functional in guiding the 
use of time and energy into construc- 
tive channels. Not only should the 
young person be making progress in 
the choice of and preparation for his 
life work and in the emancipation 
from his dependence upon others for 
his guidance and support; his sense of 
responsibility for the welfare of others 
should be growing, with the result 
that he becomes a constructive force in 
his community. Contribution to group 
life should be demanding part of his 
time and energies. School team ath- 
letics may be to him the obvious way 
to do this, but good counseling will 
help him to find other ways such as 
student government, religious work, 
and other group activities which will 
help him to grow in personality and 
in spiritual stature through helping 
others. 

Important in the development of 
the late adolescent, as in all periods of 
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growth, is the development of an 
understanding of self. He should 
come to know what his abilities are, 
and how to use them for the benefit of 
others as well as of self. He should 
be growing rapidly in his knowledge 
about and his tolerance of people who 
differ trom himself. He should be 
gaining insight into the strengths and 
weaknesses of others; he should be 
learning how to encourage the use of 
the best talents and capacities of oth- 
ers, and how to live and work with 
others in spite of their weaknesses. 
These adjustments to others should 
not result in a loss of standards of 
behavior for himself, but rather 
should result in a broadening of per- 
spective and an appreciation of other 
cultures and of other peoples and na- 
tions. He should be deepening and 
enriching his personal values and his 
spiritual understanding and insights. 
His personality should be in the proc- 
ess of coordination and integration; 
he should be achieving balance and 
stability. He should, in other words, 
be growing up. 

Our academic and non-academic 
programs for these younger and later 
adolescents should be, and I think in 
most situations are, based upon know]l- 
edge of the stages of development 
which characterize the ages of young 
people with whom we work. These 
overall programs must, of necessity, 
be geared to the average stage of de- 
velopment to be expected of the great 
majority of high school and college 
students; but they should be organ- 
ized and administered with every 
possible flexibility in order to allow 
for individual differences in the rate 
of growth which are more wide in 


scope at puberty and adolescence than 
at any other stage of development. 

As a rule when students come to 
us we know a good deal about their 
level of intelligence. Most school 
systems have such information and 
send it along with the student as he 
progresses through the various aca- 
demic units. In the colleges we gener- 
ally have information about the indi- 
vidual student’s performance on a 
battery of intelligence tests, together 
with facts about his academic progress 
through high school. We have also 
some facts about his family life — 
whether his parents are living, are 
separated or divorced, what occupa- 
tion the father follows, what the 
mother does, and the number of his 
siblings. There is usually at least a 
little information about his physical 
health. We often have personality 
rating scales with the judgment of 
one or two persons about his persist- 
ence and work habits, his initiative, 
and his cooperativeness, as well as the 
record of his participation in student 
activities. Less often we have a rating 
on his influence for good or evil, his 
emotional stability or reliability, his 
general maturity or immaturity. 

At best these ratings will be checked 
on a five point scale. In the maturity 
rating, for example, we shall have 
“very immature,” “below average in 
maturity,” “average,” “above aver- 
age,” or “very mature,” but we have 
nothing to tell us whether he is im- 
mature or mature in work habits, in 
power of concentration and depth of 
thinking, in behavior toward adults, in 
behavior toward peers, or in the many 
other areas of behavior which are of 
significance in his general adjustment 
to the school or college and to life. 
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Nor, if he is immature, do we have 
any information about the cause of 
this. It may be the result of the fact 
that he is biologically slower than the 
average young person of his age; or 
he may lack the experiences which 
would have matured him; or he may 
simply have been treated as a baby by 
his family. If he is biologically ma- 
ture, and if he is reasonably mature 
in his behavior with his own sex but 
maladjusted in his behavior toward 
the opposite sex, his trouble may be 
that he has had a defective sex educa- 
tion. If he is biologically mature and 
reasonably successful with both sexes 
socially, but is irresponsible in work 
and childish toward adults, his trouble 
may be that his parents and he are still 
comfortable with each other in a par- 
ent-baby relationship. If he is bio- 
logically younger than his peers, no 
amount of “guidance therapy” will 
change this fact — only due action by 
the gonadotropic part of the pituitary 
gland will eventually produce the 
necessary changes in his gonads with 
the consequent biological maturing. 
Guidance can, of course, help him to 
accept and to adjust to his situation. 
Students who are biologically 
younger than most of their peers 
should be understood and provided 
for in the early years of college and 
the later years of high school. Those 
who are biologically older than their 
peers should be understood and pro- 
vided for in the upper elementary and 
junior high schools as well as in the 
early years of high school. The bio- 
logically early or late maturers are 
two quite distinct groups with quite 
distinct problems. The immaturities 
of the biologically immature should 
not be confused with the psychological 


immaturities of the average-rate ma- 
turer whose problems are ones of 
background training and experience 
or of present conflict and maladjust- 
ment based upon psychological rather 
than upon physiological causes. 

For girls, the problems associated 
with being substantially out of step 
with one’s peer group will concern the 
20 to 25% who are in puberty at ten 
to twelve years of age, and the 10% 
who are still in childhood or puberty 
at fifteen to sixteen years of age. For 
the boys the out-of-step problems 
would be expected for the 10 or 15% 
who are ahead at twelve to thirteen 
years of age, and the 10 to 30% who 
are behind the parade at fifteen to 
eighteen years of age. 

However, our cultural expectations 
about boys and girls plays an impor- 
tant role here. In general, we expect 
boys to be big, muscular, and “manly,” 
especially in contrast with the girls of 
their own age. Therefore, the early 
maturing boys have things: pretty 
much their own way since at thirteen 
and one-half years of age they are the 
5% of biologically mature boys among 
the 48% of mature girls. They are 
the heroes, the desirable objects of 
attention. The problems resulting 
from this may be ones of inflated ego 
and of lack of attention to school 
work; they are seldom ones of worry 
about oneself. 

In contrast to this, the culture ex- 
pects girls to be petite and “feminine.” 
The early maturing girl shoots ahead 
of her age group in height; her breasts 
develop to make her a woman among 
seventh or sixth, or even fifth grade 
children. If she is in junior high 
school she will look toward the many 
mature girls and the few mature boys 
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of the seventh to ninth grades for 
companionship. If she is in an ele- 
mentary school which runs through 
the eighth grade her loneliness and 
sense of frustration may produce seri- 
ous psychological problems. 

The late maturing girl, on the 
other hand, often is a joy to the par- 
ents who like keeping her in the little- 
girl role and who are thankful that 
she does not give them too much “boy 
trouble.” Unless she has a strong 
drive to be accepted on the “gang” or 
“clique” basis with the large group 
of her peers, she will usually find one 
or two other girls of comparable de- 
velopmental level and interests and 
have a fairly comfortable time. 

The late maturing boy, however, is 
in quite a different situation. The 
10% who are still in childhood and 
the 30% who are still in pubescence 
at fifteen and one-half years of age, 
and especially the 7 or 8% who are 
in these periods of development at 
seventeen and one-half years of age 
often suffer acutely. Being still a 
little boy in stature — short in height, 
narrow of shoulder, immature in 
musculature, he has become convinced 
that he will never be different. He is 
left behind by the interests and ac- 
ceptances of his group; especially is 
he left a long distance behind by the 
girls who in coeducational schools sur- 
round him. Loneliness, and a sense of 
inferiority and inadequacy possess 
him. He often breaks over into annoy- 
ing behavior in order to get any atten- 
tion at all, or he may withdraw into 
excessive reading or daydreaming. 
His problem is a real one, because he 
is not only unsatisfactory to his peer 
group; he is usually unsatisfactory to 
his parents as well. His father, par- 


ticularly, is likely to feel that he will 
never “amount to anything,” will 
never be a “real man.” 

As we see from this, the early ma- 
turing girls and the late maturing 
boys are particularly in need of help 
from our counseling services. Our 
junior and senior high school coun- 
selors will, then, find the need to 
keep a watchful eye for the early ma- 
turing girls. If the school has a 
physician, the date of menstruation of 
the girls is usually known. In any 
case, the physical education staff is 
likely to catch the fact in requests for 
periodic excuses from physical educa- 
tion. This information should be 
passed on to the counselors, who can 
then keep an eye on these girls for 
any signs of need for guidance. 

With the increasingly good sex 
education of the general public, par- 
ents are likely to be objective in their 
attitudes, and well enough informed 
about the meaning of the onset of 
menstruation that they can and will 
pass this on to their daughters. If 
they are this kind of parents, they are 
likely also to be able and willing to 
give some sound advice about boy-girl 
relationships, and may be able to help 
their daughters to maintain a balance 
between this compelling new interest 
and school work. If parents do not do 
these things, they will differ in their 
opinion about the role the school 
should play at this point. Probably 
the majority of high schools are doing 
some so-called sex education, either 
in hygiene, homemaking or biology 
classes. This does not serve the needs 
of the early maturing girl whose prob- 
lem arises in the junior high school. 
A well trained and wise counselor 


should be able to help her think 
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through some of the issues and the 
new interests involved in her rapid 
development. Such a counselor can 
assist her to understand that in a year 
or so her peers will prove to be more 
congenial to her than they now are. 
For the girl without help irom home 
the counselor may be able to give her 
a long-range perspective on the boy- 
girl situation which will permit her 
to find gradually increasing experi- 
ences of a desirable type rather than 
sudden experiences of a disastrous 
type in this area of her life. 

The late maturing boy is in need of 
help as soon as he appears to be un- 
comfortable among his peers because 
of his contrast in physical develop- 
ment. This may be the still-little-boy 
in the eighth or ninth grade, or the 
still-pubescent-boy in the tenth or 
twelfth grade. The problem for some 
of these boys may be substantially 
solved when they understand that 
they will eventually mature and when 
within a reasonable time they find in 
themselves evidences of the begin- 
nings of this fact. However, they will 
need help in finding interests which 
will bring them into a sharing rela- 
tionship with the other less mature 
boys, and things they can do which 
will make them acceptable to the 
larger group of their peers, such 
things, for example, as cheer leader, 
water boy, work on the school paper, 
skillful decorator of dances, composer 
of school songs, etc. 

In the wide range of individual dif- 
ferences in biological development 
there is a wide range also in strength 
of sex drive. The scatter along a nor- 
mal probability curve characteristic of 
other capacities is applicable here. 
Most people cluster around a middle 


tendency having fairly strong sexual 
impulses yet finding control of sexual 
behavior not too difficult. 

We see several types of young per- 
sons emerging here, each with a some- 
what different problem in control of 
sex impulses. One type is the young 
person of rather late biological matur- 
ing, with adequate early training in 
self-control, with rich sublimatory in- 
terests, and varied social outlets. For 
him chastity is no problem. If the 
young person is of a second type, 
namely, a person of early biological 
maturing, and if he possesses also 
rich sublimations, excellent self-con- 
trol and wide social outlets with the 
accompanying self-confidence which 
these things mean, chastity is possible, 
although it is in some cases a pressing 
problem. But if he is of a third type, 
namely, the early-matured, not too 
well self-disciplined young person, 
especially if he is a person for whom 
social and emotional gratifications in 
other directions are lacking, chastity 
is, if not impossible, at least a com- 
pletely absorbing problem. 

Counselors must differentiate among 
these types of young people if they 
are to be of genuine help. To the first 
type, since the sex impulse is only a 
slight problem and often of not too 
much interest, “frank” talks about sex 
problems seem, if not embarrassing, 
at least uninteresting, or even irrele- 
vant. To the second type, sex infor- 
mation and some viewpoints on how 
to utilize wholesome work and recrea- 
tion to keep sex problems at a mini- 
mum are helpful, but great emphasis 
upon the subject is unnecessary, and 
may even prove the extra stimulant 
which makes their problems really 
acute. 
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There is, unfortunately, also the 
third type, namely, the highly sexed, 
not too self-controlled young people 
who think sex, talk sex, act sex in such 
a way that they find any other subject 
uninteresting, any other activity 
“tame” and babyish. These young 
people are a problem to themselves, 
and not infrequently a menace to their 
peers. They are the ones who start 
circles of sex talk or even of sexual 
activity. They are the ones who often 
tip the balance for the second type, 
from wholesome preoccupation with 
varied activity to unwholesome pre- 
occupation with sex ideas and activi- 
ties. These young people need fear- 
less, frank, and strong inspirational 
guidance. Threats of venereal disease 
or illegitimate pregnancies are futile. 
There is usually no venereal disease 
in these circles of young people, al- 
though for boys the prostitute prob- 
lem may be a real one, and they are 
far too self-confident about their 
knowledge of contraceptives to think 
there is any possible danger from this 
source. It often helps them to learn 
from authentic sources that no known 
contraceptive is “sure” and at the 
same time safe for the delicate tissues 
of the genital systems. The only rea- 
sonably sure and safe contraceptive 
must be prescribed and fitted by a 
reliable physician for the particular 
person who uses it. 

Skillful guidance people find that 
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the most constructive approach to such 
young people is to help them to see 
the difference between the physical 
expression of spiritual or psychologi- 
cal union and mere gratification of 
physical sex tensions. The one is rich- 
ly fulfilling if it can take place under 
conditions which make for physical 
comfort and complete psychological 
assurance, namely, within marriage. 
The other, mere release of physical 
tensions, soon becomes a drug which 
creates its own increasing tensions un- 
til, in time, even the physical tension 
cannot be released. We must not con- 
fuse the type of physical expression 
referred to here with the expression 
of wholesome affection which, if not 
too intense, adds much security to the 
lives of most people. Adequate sex 
education at home, combined with 
sound sex education at school and sup- 
plemented by skillful counseling can 
help a good deal this third type of 
young person to avoid dangerous mis- 
takes or even to avert human tragedy. 

Although good counseling does 
much in the prevention of unhappi- 
ness or even of tragedy, I am sure we 
all agree that it has far more extensive 
responsibility for, and gives greatest 
rewards in the positive development 
of young people so that they come to 
work and play and live at an optimal 
level, each one growing into the full- 
est possible usefulness, happiness and 
maturity. 
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Adolescence as a Distinct Stage in 


Personality Development 


DAVID P. AUSUBEL 


For the counselor and student per- 
sonnel administrator, a general point 
of view about the nature and signifi- 
cance of adolescence is more than a 
matter of academic interest. Depend- 
ing on his interpretation of the mean- 
ing of adolescent development, he 
perceives the problems of his clients 
as more or less serious and as more or 
less distinctive from those of other 
age groups. His philosophy of ado- 
lescence also influences his standards 
of acceptable teen-age behavior, the 
types of adjustive difficulties he iden- 
tifies in his clients, the goals he at- 
tempts to achieve through counseling, 


and the kinds of counseling techniques . 


he adopts. In this paper, therefore, I 
shall attempt (1) to evaluate briefly 
two historically important and widely 
held interpretations of adolescence, 
(2) to present an interpretation of 
adolescence as a unique stage in per- 
sonality development, and (3) to ex- 
plore some implications of this latter 
point of view for assessing personality 
disturbances in teen-agers. 


Biological and Social Approaches 
to Adolescence 


According to proponents of the bio- 
logical point of view, all of the psy- 
chological accompaniments of adoles- 
cence can be explained by the endo- 
crinologic and bodily changes that 
occur at this time. Since these changes 
are specific to the teen years, and since 


they are controlled by genic and 
physiological factors common to the 
entire human species, this period of 
development is conceived of as both 
unique and universal. 

The chief difficulty with this theory 
is that it oversimplifies matters great- 
ly. Hence it did not take long for 
critics to point out that other non- 
biological factors— new social pres- 
sures and expectations, altered status 
in family and community — also ac- 
count for the uniqueness and univer- 
sality of adolescent behavior. In addi- 
tion, adolescence varies demonstrably 
from culture to culture, in content and 
in stressfulness, because of specific so- 
cietal differences in the way this period 
of growth is institutionalized. Such 
cultural variation in adolescent be- 
havior even applies to the most direct 
outcome of endocrinologic change, 
namely, alterations in sex drive, inter- 
ests and awareness; since hormones 
merely influence the intensity level of 
these aspects of sex behavior, the 
choice of goal objects and the method 
of gratification are determined by 
culture. 

These shortcomings of the biologi- 
cal approach were pointed up most 
dramatically by the cross-cultural 
studies of social anthropologists. Un- 
fortunately, however, these investiga- 
tors were not satisfied with merely 
undermining the exaggerated claims 
of the biological school and with dem- 
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onstrating the important role of social 
factors. In many instances their gen- 
eralizations also went far beyond their 
evidence. They asserted, for example, 
that the biological aspects of adoles- 
cence are essentially unrelated to its 
psychological characteristics; that no 
universal psychological principles of 
adolescence can ever be formulated; 
and that adolescence is a purely local- 
ized social phenomenon occurring in 
certain cultures which “deny, post- 
pone or regulate sex and other activi- 
ties.” In challenging the uniqueness 
of this period of life they also stressed 
the continuity of development, the 
considerable overlapping between ad- 
jacent age groups, and the existence 
of individual differences in the onset 
and termination of characteristic prob- 
lems of adolescence. 

In criticism of the social approach, 
it is apparent first that although the 
new drives and emotions engendered 
by pubescence do assume different 
specific forms in different cultures, 
they also lead to certain general prob- 
lems that are found in all cultural 
settings. Adolescents are universally 
required to adapt to the very presence 
of pubescent bodily changes and urges, 
to overcome feelings of bewilderment 
and uneasiness at their strangeness, 
and for the first time since early child- 
hood to subject emergent physiologi- 
cally conditioned drives to initial han- 
dling and socialization. Second, the 
demonstration that some of the prob- 
lems of adolescence in a particular 
culture are attributable to specific so- 
cial practices does not necessarily pre- 
clude the possibility that other ubiqui- 
tous, and more general problems 
(growing out of universal shifts in 
personality status) may exist simul- 
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taneously in the same culture; and 
similarly, because the stressfulness of 
adolescence varies from one locus of 
culture to another (because of specific 
differences in social milieu), we are 
not justified in concluding that more 
general sources of stress common to 
all cultures are necessarily non-exist- 
ent. Finally, to demonstrate that a 
particular developmental period is 
unique, one need only show that a dis- 
tinctive cluster of significant changes 
tends to occur consistently within a 
given age range. It is mot necessary 
to prove that developmental and psy- 
chological principles applicable to 
other life periods do mot apply here as 
well, that 2o aspects of these changes 
occur in earlier or later periods of 
development, or that these changes 
begin and end at the same points in 
time for all individuals. 

In accounting for the relative stress- 
fulness of adolescence in certain cul- 
tures, proponents of the social view 
have placed major emphasis upon cul- 
turally imposed restrictions on sex 
expression. They contrast, for exam- 
ple, the difficulty of adolescence in 
Western civilization with its alleged 
felicity in Samoa where adolescent 
sexual promiscuity is the rule. What 
is overlooked in such comparisons is 
the operation of many other non- 
sexual sources of stress in complex 
industrial cultures, namely, the abnor- 
mal prolongation of sub-adulthood, 
the rapidity of social change, the con- 
flict between competing moral values, 
the confusing choice between alterna- 
tive vocational opportunities, the 
frenzied race for superior social status. 
That the importance of sexual repres- 
sion in generating adolescent stress 
has been greatly overemphasized is 
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also evident when we consider that 
the sexually uninhibited lower-class 
American male experiences just as 
stressful an adolescence as his sexually 
inhibited middle-class contemporary. 
It might also be pointed out, paren- 
thetically, that in emphasizing the 
invariably harmful effects of sexual 
repression, these investigators (who 
regard themselves as cultural deter- 
minists) have paradoxically underesti- 
mated the flexibility of human beings 
in responding to gonadal stimulation. 
This error betrays an ethnocentrism 
surprising for cultural relativists, since 
it involves a projection from their 
own middle-class American back- 
grounds in which sex repression is ac- 
companied by psychological tension. 
Actually, however, either complete 
represession of sex urges (as in Puri- 
tanically reared girls) or clandestine 
gratification is just as compatible with 
absence of psychological conflict about 
sex as is unrestricted expression. Sex 
repression per se is not necessarily 
productive of stress. Conflict only 
arises when, as among American 
middle-class boys (and more recently 
among girls also), the development 
of biological sex urges is simultane- 
ously and incompatibly accompanied 
by the internalization of moral taboos 
against premarital sex activity. 


Adolescence as a Stage in Personality 
Development 


Perhaps the major reason why both 
of the foregoing approaches led into 
theoretical blind alleys was their un- 
warranted attempt to be mutually ex- 
clusive and to examine the direct and 
separate effects of biological and social 
factors on adolescent behavior. Actu- 


ally, these factors induce significant 
and longer lasting changes in the be- 
havior of adolescents, not so much by 
their direct and immediate effects as 
by modifying and reorganizing the 
core, ego-related aspects of personal- 
ity. It is true, of course, that singly 
and separately, discrete social or 
physiological variables cam influence 
behavior directly without involving 
ego structure. Gonadal hormones, for 
example, directly increase sex aware- 
ness and readiness for sex expression; 
but such effects merely constitute 
transitory fluctuations in the diurnal 
stream of behavior. The more per- 
manent, long-term consequence of 
pubescent gonadal secretion on adoles- 
cent behavior is derived from the fact 
that, when combined with appropriate 
social expectations, it generates new 
bodily impulses and capacities which 
place the adolescent in a new status 
category comparable to that of the 
adult member of society. 

In short, adolescent behavior has 
unique and universal features because 
the adolescent period is everywhere 
an interval of extensive and distinc- 
tive personality reorganization. This 
reorganization is precipitated by ma- 
jor discontinuous shifts in biosocial 
role and status that render childhood 
ego structure completely obsolete, un- 
tenable, and unsuitable for the prob- 
lems of adjustment that adolescents 
face. It could hardly be otherwise 
when we consider the marked changes 
that adolescence brings in preroga- 
tives, responsibilities, social and eco- 
nomic roles, and relationships to sig- 
nificant persons and groups. It marks 
the beginning assumption of adult 
biological and sacial sex roles, of emo- 
tional emancipation from parents, and 
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of membership in the adult commu- 
nity. Under such conditions changed 
attitudes toward self, parents, peers 
and elders become inevitable. New 
aspirations are generated, new stand- 
ards of behavior are incorporated, and 
new criteria for accepting values are 
adopted. 

Not only is the fact of and necessity 
for personality reorganization com- 
mon to all cultures, but also many 
basic uniformities prevail cross-cultur- 
ally in the determinants, manifesta- 
tions and direction of personality 
change. Everywhere the occurrence 
of identical physiological events raises 
the same general problems of altering 
the body image, of becoming psycho- 
logically adjusted to somatic changes 
and deviations, of learning a cultur- 
ally approved biological sex role, and 
of handling the status and ego impli- 
cations of adult sexual maturity. 
Everywhere these same biological fac- 
tors — combined with diminished so- 
cial acceptance of a dependent, at- 
tributed status in physically mature 
individuals and with the increased 
urgency of transforming these persons 
into a new generation of competent 
adults capable of perpetuating the cul- 
ture — tend to precipitate the period 
of adolescent personality organization. 
We can expect to find universally in 
varying degrees the attitudinal dis- 
orientation, the overlapping and con- 
flicting loyalties, the emotional insta- 
bility and the anxiety about ultimately 
achieving a new acceptable status that 
is characteristic of any discontinuous, 
abrupt, and uneven alteration in bio- 
social status. Finally, because of the 
needs of individual and cultural sur- 
vival and because of a universal tend- 
ency toward an upswing in the social 


and economic status of the individual 
at adolescence, there is an unmistak- 
able trend for personality maturation 
everywhere to proceed along roughly 
parallel lines. These general inter- 
cultural uniformities in adolescent 
personality development must be 
sharply differentiated from numerous, 
specific intercultural differences re- 
lated to the particular social practices, 
traditions, training methods and insti- 
tutions, rituals, and restrictions that 
abound in every culture. 

Central among the new attributes 
of ego structure that cultures almost 
universally strive to develop in the 
adolescent are (1) increased volitional 
independence in goal setting and deci- 
sion making, and (2) increased desire 
for a primary rather than a derived 
status (i.e., a status based on his own 
performance ability and competence 
as a person in his own right rather 
than an attributed status derived from 
a dependent relationship to parents). 
Hence the culture has a vested inter- 
est in fostering the development of 
personality traits that help in the 
realization of these two aims and in 
weakening the satellizing tendency of 
children to remain volitionally de- 
pendent on parents and to obtain a 
derived status from the fiat of paren- 
tal acceptance. These supportive traits 
include less reliance on parental ap- 
proval; increased capacity for sus- 
tained striving for goals in the face of 
failure; greater ability to postpone 
the immediate gratification of hedon- 
istic needs in order to achieve long- 
range status aspirations; enhanced 
competence in self-help and in imple- 
menting decisions without the assist- 
ance of elders; increased capacity for 
setting realistic goals and exercising a 
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more rigorous self-critical faculty; 
higher standards of moral responsi- 
bility related to acceptance of the 
moral authority of society rather than 
to parental approval; assimilation of 
new values on the basis of their intrin- 
sic validity or their relation to the 
major goals of the individual rather 
than on the basis of personal loyalty. 
In addition, eventual enhancement of 
the adolescent’s socio-economic status 
inevitably gives rise to inflationary 
changes in his self-valuation and ego 
aspirations. 

For all children irrespective of the 
course of prior personality develop- 
ment, adolescence tends to be charac- 
terized by increased volitional inde- 
pendence and desire for primary 
status. It is evident, however, that for 
some individuals this requires a great- 
er degree of reorganization of ego 
structure than for others. In the case 
of the more typical child who is voli- 
tionally dependent on his parents and 
who derives an attributed status from 
them, the change at adolescence is ob- 
viously greater and more discontinu- 
ous than for the child who had never 
established this type of satellizing 
relationship in the first place. Al- 
though the satellizing parent-child 
relationship does tend to be typical of 
childhood in most cultures, it is by no 
means inevitable: it presupposes that 
the parents accept the child and value 
him primarily for his own sake and 
apart from what he can do. Hence, if 
this situation does not prevail, the 
child neither willingly defers to par- 
ental will nor enjoys a derived status. 
Throughout childhood as well as ado- 
lescence he is wholly dependent on his 


own performance ability for whatever 
status (and self-esteem) he possesses, 
and he submits to parental authority 
only under protest. 


Implications for Interpreting Immature 
Behavior during Adolescence 


The foregoing approach to adoles- 
cence considers both the contribution 
of particular cultural and historical 
factors in patterning the specific con- 
tent of adolescent behavior, as well as 
the more general aspects of personal- 
ity change that transcend regional and 
timebound differences in the institu- 
tionalization of this period of devel- 
opment. It avoids both the naive as- 
sumptions of the biological approach 
that ail psychological manifestations 
of adolescence are inevitable (because 
predetermined by physiological fac- 
tors) and the equally naive optimism 
of the social approach that the entire 
problem of adolescence could be eradi- 
cated by removing particular cultural 
restrictions. It is not concerned with 
daily fluctuations in behavior attrib- 
utable to the direct influence of dis- 
crete social and biological factors, but 
with the more lasting aspects of ado- 
lescent behavior that follow from the 
basic changes in personality structure 
that these factors induce more indi- 
rectly by altering the individual’s bio- 
social status. 

If adolescence is regarded as a dis- 
tinct and universal stage in personal- 
ity development, it embodies a pre- 
dictable set of ego-related personality 
changes that the counselor can use as 
a guidepost in evaluating teen-age 
behavior. To the extent that the in- 
dividual evidences the expected de- 
gree of maturational progress in these 
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central aspects of personality that nor- 
mally undergo change at adolescence, 
the counselor has a rational basis for 
identifying behavior deviations, as- 
sessing their seriousness, and predict- 
ing their outcome. 

Unfortunately, however, these diag- 
nostic and prognostic problems are not 
as simple as they seem at first glance. 
Before any new developmental acqui- 
sitions are firmly consolidated, peri- 
odic alternation between old and new 
forms of behavior as well as longer 
lasting relapses to immaturity may 
ordinarily be expected. This is espe- 
cially true at adolescence when much 
extreme and bizarre behavior may be 
anticipated solely on the grounds of 
the emotional instability accompany- 
ing any abruptly initiated, uneven, 
and difficult transitional period of de- 
velopment. Furthermore, the adoles- 
cent displays a natural ambivalence 
about first relinquishing his secure and 
established childhood status and later 
his painfully won peer culture status 
for an unknown and questionable 
adult status; and in retaliation fc- 
society’s prolonged withholding of 
adult status he frequently joins his 
fellows in organized rejection of the 
goals of adult maturation and in gen- 
eralized repudiation of established 
norms (e.g., zoot-suitism, nihilism, 
existentialism, sporadic delinquency). 
If such apparently serious and ex- 
treme behavior deviation having an 
essentially favorable prognosis may 
only be reflective of the transitional 
pressures of adolescence, how can it 
be distinguished from more perma- 
nent and prognostically unfavorable 
instances of retardation or failure in 
undergoing the distinctive matura- 
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tional changes in adolescent personal- 
ity development? 

This differentiation obviously can 
not be made on the basis of the sever- 
ity of the overt behavior symptoms. 
Since adolescents are subjected to 
more than usual developmental pres- 
sures, the limits of deviancy compat- 
ible with normal adult adjustment are 
exceedingly wide and provide no dif- 
ferential clues about ultimate out- 
come. Instead we have to scrutinize 
carefully those aspects of parental 
child rearing practices during child- 
hood, preadolescence and adolescence 
that have special relevance for the 
indigenous tasks of adolescent person- 
ality maturation. 

Generally speaking (barring marked 
genic predisposition), permanent and 
more serious instances of maturation2! 
failure or retardation only occur if one 
of the following types of undesirable 
parent attitudes are present in extreme 
form: (a) overprotection — shielding 
the child from all mature experience 
and possibility of failure so that he is 
deprived of all opportunity for learn- 
ing mature and independent social 
roles as well as adaptive techniques 
for withstanding and overcoming 
frustration; (b) overdomination — 
depriving the child of all opportunity 
for self-assertion and experience in 
making his own decisions, imposing 
excessively high goals on him and 
thereby inviting complete sabotage of 
all the goals of adult maturation; and 
(c) underdomination — exercising no 
demands or expectations whatsoever 
for mature behavior, leading the child 
to believe that he is a specially privi- 
leged person whose needs and prob- 
lems will invariably be met and solved 
by others. Serious maturational fail- 
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ure occurring under these circum- 
stances predisposes the introverted 
adolescent to withdraw from the 
world of adult goals and concerns into 
a world where his immature ego 
aspirations can be gratified in fantasy 
(schizophrenia). It predisposes more 
extroverted adolescents, on the other 
hand, to strive indefinitely for the 
gratification of childish, hedonistic 
goals in reality, leading to irrespon- 
sible and nomadic family and voca- 
tional life, to vagrancy, hoboism and 
drug addiction. 


The likelihood of maturational 


failure occurring in the adolescent 
who as a child did not establish a sat- 
ellizing relationship with his parents 
is substantially less because he had 
never willingly relinquished his voli- 
tional independence and had always 


striven for a primary rather than a 
derived status. To facilitate his attain- 
ment of actual volitional independ- 
ence and primary status, he is also 
highly motivated to acquire the nec- 
essary supportive personality traits. 
On the other hand, he is more strong- 
ly predisposed to catastrophic loss of 
self-esteem since he is wholly depend- 
ent on primary status for whatever 
feelings of adequacy he possesses; and 


since he tends to set his aspirations 
unrealistically high —to compensate 
for the lack of the inherent, unearned 
feelings of adequacy that come only 
with a derived status — he seldom if 
ever achieves as much primary status 
as he needs and desires to feel ade- 
quate. And once his self-esteem is 
catastrophically impaired, he feels in- 
adequate to cope with his environ- 
ment, over-reacting with fear (i.e., 
neurotic anxiety) to all anticipated 
threats to his sense of adequacy. 

Sometimes, however, the anxiety- 
prone nonsatellizing adolescent does 
develop a serious form of reactive 
maturational failure. This outcome 
tends to occur especially in the child 
who is first accepted and overvalued 
because of his perceived potentiality 
for aggrandizing his parents’ ego 
status but is subsequently rejected 
when the parents become disillusioned 
in his prospects and begin to resent 
his arrogant ways. Here maturational 
failure is chosen as a deliberate meas- 
ure of obtaining revenge on the hated, 
fickle parents. Revenge under these 
circumstances becomes the dominant 
goal in life——even more important 
than the realization of his not incon- 
siderable ego aspirations. 
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The Religious Dimension of Counseling 


SEWARD HILTNER 


As we use it today, the term “coun- 
seling” is modern. The word itself is 
old, but traditionally it meant advice- 
giving, consultation followed by ex- 
pression of opinion, or group consid- 
eration of a particular event or prob- 
lem. Despite the variety of things we 
mean when we speak of counseling 
today, we mean something that is not 
traditional. Whatever else we may 
mean by “counseling,” we intend to 
refer to an interpersonal process by 
which a person who has doubts, prob- 
lems, perplexities, or misinformation, 
is aided to see and understand his 
situation in a new light and from a 
more adequate perspective, so that his 
action or decision may be more ade- 
quate in the light of the entire situa- 
tion. We may differ on the degree to 
which we believe we know what his 
answer should be. But we agree that, 
whatever the desired result, it will 
come about through an interpersonal 
process in time — whether the time 
needed proves to be five minutes or a 
hundred hours. 

All of us in the professions that 
deal directly with persons as persons 
have become aware in recent years 
that, willy nilly, we do counseling. 
Regardless of our particular area of 
knowledge or expertness, we know we 
can not hide behind that at the ex- 
pense of dealing with the person as 
person. If we are experts on academic 
matters, no doubt much of the discus- 
sion we have with our students will be 


about these matters. But to the ex- 
tent that we forget there is always a 
unique person behind the academic 
ignorance or perplexity, we are not 
really being counselors. No problem, 
however academic, is ever divorced 
from the person of him who has it. 

Because this is true, we have begun 
to build a body of knowledge and in- 
sight about “counseling” that is not 
the peculiar possession of any group 
or any profession, but the common 
property, or village green, of all pro- 
fessions that do counseling. Certain 
basic principles emerge that are indis- 
pensable to us all. Each of us works 
in a specific setting or context, brings 
particular assumptions and presup- 
positions, calls on peculiar resources. 
But none of us has a private telegraph 
wire to the truth about counseling. 
For all of us, the same method of 
studying our actual counseling experi- 
ences, and sharing them with the in- 
sights of others, is the way of learn- 
ing. 

There are various levels of counsel- 
ing, which we do well to respect. The 
psychoanalyst may see his patient for 
several hundred hours; and in doing 
so, he touches upon more areas and 
deeper levels than most of us would 
do if we talk with our clients or stu- 
dents or parishioners for two, or four, 
or six hours. To move self-conscious- 
ly and systematically into the deeper 
levels of personality for an extended 
period is certainly different, in impor- 
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tant respects, from the briefer coun- 
seling in which most of us engage. 
We do well to respect these levels. 

Yet every good counselor, in every 
profession, knows that depth does not 
emerge solely in the work of the psy- 
choanalysts or in very extended coun- 
seling. It may erupt at any time, and 
in the most unexpected ways. We 
have all had experiences, perhaps in- 
volving no more than a single contact; 
and later on the person has come to us 
indicating that that hour meant some 
kind of significant turning point in 
his life. Depth was there in that situ- 
ation, whether we knew it at the time 
or not. The issues of life and death 
may be in our hands just as often in a 
first or second interview, as in an 
eightieth. 

The subject of our discussion is 
“The Religious Dimension of Coun- 
seling.” I am now prepared to con- 
tend that the most basic way in which 
the religious dimension in counseling 
is to be understood is as the potential 
depth in every counseling situation, 
extended or brief, and regardless of 
whether the counselor is a dean or a 
pastor, a psychiatrist or a lawyer. Be- 
fore proceeding with this main line of 
the argument, however, the discussion 
will be diverted briefly to say a couple 
of common sense things about other 
ways in which religion is involved in 
counseling. 

Religion certainly comes into coun- 
seling in the form of problems and 
perplexities that are religious because 
they are so defined traditionally. Any 
counselor may have to deal, in some 
way, with the question of marriage 
between persons of different faiths, 
with a student whose science courses 
have disturbed his belief in God, with 


the youngster trying to work out the 
religious aspects of his conscientious 
objection to military service, and 
many others. Religious matters, un- 
derstood in the traditional sense, are 
at the root of all such questions. The 
person himself interprets his problem 
as being religious, or as having a sig- 
nificant religious dimension. 

There was a time, not long since, 
when some counselors relieved them- 
selves of any obligation to help with 
problems of this order on the ground 
that they should always be referred 
to experts on religion. On many occa- 
sions referrals are surely in order, 
even to clergymen. But this is no 
satisfactory answer to the entire prob- 
lem, as if counselors who are not 
clergymen could simply ignore reli- 
gious problems traditionally defined. 
Our experience shows that a too rigid 
compartmentalization does not work 
any more effectively about religion 
than about anything else. No coun- 
selor can handle the problems that 
arise about sex merely by referring 
them to an expert on sex; sex is too 
pervasive for that. The same thing 
is true about vocation, or family rela- 
tionships. All of these areas have ex- 
perts, and at times their services may 
be needed. But every counselor has 
to deal with sex, vocation, family rela- 
tionships —and in the traditional 
sense of religious problems, with reli- 
gion. 

It is my contention that every one 
who does counseling should have the 
same kind of knowledge about reli- 
gion that he has about sex or about 
vocation, even though he may be an 
expert in none of these things. What 
is being done, for example, in the 
graduate education of psychiatrists at 
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the Menninger School of Psychiatry 
ought to have its counterpart in the 
training of all counselors. At Topeka 
there is a course on religion for stu- 
dent psychiatrists, to guarantee that 
they will have at least a minimum 
acquaintance with the religious aspects 
of their patients, when religion is 
traditionally understood. There is 
also a voluntary advanced seminar 
that discusses more basic matters, and 
that is widely attended. No counselor, 
regardless of his special area of ex- 
pertness, can afford to be religiously 
illiterate, regardless of the nature of 
his own religious faith, and regard- 
less of whether or not he has a reli- 
gious faith. Such knowledge is a 
minimal requirement. However much 
the implications of this position may 
be from being put into practice in 
counselor training the requirement it- 
self must be evident to any counselor 
who has tried in vain to divorce reli- 
gious problems from all others. 

The most important thing that can 
be said about the religious dimension 
of counseling however, is not identical 
with religion as traditionally defined 
and understood. It has to do, as has 
already been implied, with the poten- 
tial depth in all counseling experi- 
ence. It is to recognize the decisive 
or, as the modern word has it, the 
“existential” depth potentially pres- 
ent in all experience. And it suggests 
further that, although the revelation 
of such depth is hardly confined to 
counseling, nevertheless the nature of 
the counseling process itself is such 
that it bears a peculiar responsibility 
for bringing such depth to the light 
of day. 

The meaning and implications of 
this assertion can be made clearer if a 


bit of liberty is granted in use of 
terms. Let me, in this context, use the 
term “faith” to refer to the positive 
condition we hope a person may move 
towards after we have endeavored to 
counsel with him. That means the 
current use of “faith” will not refer 
to any specific body of beliefs, nor 
even to the area of religion as tradi- 
tionally understood. Now let us set 
against “faith,” in the sense defined, 
the term “doubt.” And let us mean 
by “doubt,” in this context, the total- 
ity of the problems and perplexities 
that now confront the person we are 
trying to help. “Faith” and “doubt” 
may of course be used in a much nar- 
rower sense, and legitimately. My 
attempt is to get at their meaning in 
the most inclusive and general sense, 
as related to counseling. 

When “faith” and “doubt” are 
used in this broad sense, we may then 
ask the question: what is our actual 
experience of the relation of faith and 
doubt in the counseling process? I 
shall contend that, in seeking to an- 
swer this question, we shall be moving 
toward an understanding of the reli- 
gious dimension of counseling in the 
sense of the emergence of depth. 

We may now arrive at the text for 
this discourse, contained in the often- 
quoted phrase of Jesus: “Do not be 
anxious about your life... .” (Luke 
12:22). This is often and mistakenly 
taken as if it meant, “Don’t you dare 
to be anxious.” Or it is sometimes 
interpreted to mean that you must 
have no doubt; for if you have any 
doubt or perplexity or problem, this 
is a sign that you have no faith in the 
general sense of the term. Put into 
counseling terms this interpretation 
would say, in effect: the best person 
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to corinsel with is the one who has the 
fewest problems. But this would 
mean, we know, not the person who 
has in fact the smallest number of 
problems, but the person who is least 
able to acknowledge to himself what 
problems he has. 

Rejecting such misinterpretations, 
it seems that there are three basic 
positive statements that can be made 
in a correct interpretation of our text, 
and which have many implications for 
counseling. 

The first statement is: There is no 
valid faith unless it comes through 
doubt. Let us think of three students 
with whom you are counseling. We 
shall call them, respectively, Albert, 
Benjamin, and Clyde. All three, let 
us further depose, have flunked some 


courses; and you are trying to help 
each to get hold of himself and his 
work. 


Albert comes first. He is full of the power 
of positive thinking. He expresses regret at 
having busted his courses. But it is, he con- 
tinues, nothing to worry about. He did not 
study enough last term, but this time it will 
be different. He just got tied up with too 
many things, but he can easily get that under 
control. You try to have him become a bit 
more specific, but he waves you away. Every- 
thing is really fine, he continues. He likes 
everything, his courses, his instructors, his girl 
friends, his athletics; in fact, the whole college 
is fine. Don’t think of worrying about him. 
Everything’s fine. You gulp and try again, 
but it’s no use. Albert will never really move 
toward any genuine or valid faith, because he 
will not acknowledge the actual character of 
the doubt that tries to cry out to him his 
danger. 

Benjamin comes next. Quite in contrast to 
Albert, he is fully aware of the seriousness of 
his academic predicament. He requests from 
you all possible help. Then he launches into 
specific questions. He has been trying to study 


from ten to twelve at night; do you think it 
might be better if he got up at six in the 
morning and studied until eight? He has been 
writing his papers with a ball-point pen; do 
you think he should use a Parker 51 instead? 
He had only three footnotes in his last English 
theme; do you believe he should do the foot- 
notes first and write the paper around them? 
He has been having dates on Friday and Satur- 
day nights; do you think he should go out only 
on Saturday? You ask him whether perhaps 
you ought together to examine some larger 
considerations than these points of detail. He 
blinks, and says he thought you could help 
him with his study habits. We know that 
Benjamin, despite his apparent interest in 
facing his particular doubt and perplexity, is 
not doing so at all; but is, all unconsciously 
no doubt, using points of obsessive detail to 
avoid having to face up to the real doubts. 


No matter what “study habits” he tries, he will 


not in this way move toward faith in our 
general sense. 

Third comes Clyde. Like Benjamin, he too 
indicates awareness of the seriousness of his 
predicament. But he does not begin by 
bogging down in detail. It can not be merely 
his study habits, he suggests, in themselves; 
for he has tried various things and none of 
them work. There must be something else, he 
forces himself to say; with feeling, he indi- 
cates that he does not quite know what it is, 
but he believes he must try to get at it. At 
this point real counseling, as we know, may 
begin. And it begins because one not only 
acknowledges the existence of doubt or per- 
plexity, but admits his partial ignorance of its 
nature. To admit the fact of doubt is pre- 
liminary, we might say, to admitting that it 
has a depth we have not fathomed. When we 
see such an attitude, we know that, no matter 
how confused the person may be, there is a 
strong ‘chance that we may help him move 
toward faith in the general sense. Clyde’s 
problems may be deeper than those of Albert 
or Benjamin, in the sense that they began 
earlier in life or are more pervasive of his 
personality. But the forces that can help him 
move toward “faith” must be both deeper and 
more accessible. For he brings the kind of 
attitude that admits faith can not come except 
by working through doubt. There is no valid 
faith unless it comes through doubt. 
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The second constructive statement 
is this: What is important about doubt 
is its depth. Let us look at Albert, 
Benjamin and Clyde four or five 
months later, after the next round of 
examinations. 


As Albert comes to you, he is thunderstruck. 
This time he was sure he would get through. 
True, he did not put as much time on the 
books as he had expected to, but he thought he 
had the stuff cold. He can’t understand it. 
But he knows it’s only temporary. Next time 
he will really get it. He realizes, he says, 
that he will have to be more careful, but the 
dean shouldn’t worry about him. He has what 
it takes. Albert, due to circumstances over 
which he refused to exercise any control, has 
begun to have some doubts. But they are 
superficial, random, and not very serious. 
They are unconstructive because they contain 
no depth. 

Benjamin it turns out, also flunked. He too 
is surprised but not so much as Albert. Also, 
he is emotionally wrought up, and in some 
measure admits this to himself and to you. 
He had, he says, made great changes in his 
study habits, had cut out Saturday night dates, 
got up at six in the morning, had used no less 
than ten footnotes per page. It must be, he 
asserts with a catch in his voice, that some- 
thing more is needed than arrangements of 
schedule. Sometimes, he continues, he will 
read a page five times and discover he has no 
idea yet as to what it means. If Benjamin is 
in earnest, real counseling can begin at this 
point. Benjamin has not had to learn that 
doubt exists; he knew that all along. What he 
has begun to learn is that the real nature of 
doubt is not to be grasped by viewing only 
its symptoms or surface manifestations. If he 
persists in this attitude, he can be helped. For 
he is recognizing that it is not just the recog- 
nition of doubt and perplexity as a fact, but 
also the recognition of its depth, that is essen- 
tial to movement ahead. 

Clyde, too, we find, has flunked. In one 
way he is the most disturbed of all, for he 
had all along been facing both the fact of 
doubt and its depth. Was this all wrong? Was 
all the agony for nothing? But in another 


sense, Clyde is not even surprised. He has 
made progress. But that progress has not yet 
reached a point where all his powers and 
abilities can be focused on the task at hand. 
He senses that he is in a transitional state. He 
can not possibly revert to the old; yet the new 
is only being born. In being both disturbed 
and undisturbed by his recent examinations, he 
is fully acknowledging the nature and depth 
of his doubt or perplexity, and is also accept- 
ing as fact the time process needed to move 
toward whatever stage of faith is necessary to 
pass examinations. 


What is important about doubt is 
its depth, and our recognition and ac- 
ceptance of that depth. 

The third constructive statement is: 
What is important about faith is its 
foundation. Several more months 
have rolled along, and another set of 
examinations has been given. 


Albert has passed his examinations. But you 
know nothing about this on Albert’s initiative. 
Why should he seek out a dean when he 
passed? Deans are what you try to placate 
when you flunk. Imagine seeing a dean when 
you’re mot in trouble! But let us assume that 
you, perhaps because of an anti-Albert com- 
plex, call Albert in for an interview. You first 
congratulate him. Then, being of a suspicious 
nature, you are relieved to find him not wear- 
ing celluloid cuffs tucked up his jacket sleeves. 
You ask him how he did it. Hadn’t he told 
you, he reminds you, that he could do it? 
He just managed to study a bit more, knew he 
could do it all the time, no need to worry 
about him. He might not be the most brilliant 
grind around, but he’d get along all right. 
You capitulate but continue to suspect that all 
Albert has learned is a bit of skill on cram- 
ming. You may not be fully convinced about 
the cuffs either. In any event, you can hardly 
regard Albert’s “success” in passing his exami- 
nations as the movement toward “faith” in 
the general sense. Whatever “faith” he has is, 
you know, extremely insecure because it is not 
founded on the conquest of doubt. 


Benjamin, too, has passed his examinations. 
He is overjoyed, and comes to you for a pat 
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on the head like the dog who has caught the 
rabbit. You pat. And you are pleased when 
Benjamin indicates that applying his attention 
to matters other than routine details and 
schedules is what is responsible for his success. 
But then you grow a little alarmed. For from 
then on, Benjamin acts like Albert. He now 
has the secret of the golden academic flower; 
and from here on all he has to do is to apply 
the secret. Doubt is now something for his- 
tory; it is to be seen entirely in the past tense. 
He has wrestled with the devil, and won. 
From here on, he is in thé academic Garden 
of Eden. You wonder. Granted he had been 
moving in the right direction, away from 
obsessive preoccupation with detail to more 
basic matters of attitude and outlook, you find 
yourself suspicious of a sainthood won through 
such a brief experience of suffering. The 
foundation of the new faith appears a bit 
sandy. You wonder, in fact, if beneath the 
surface some termites may not still be digging 
at the pillars of the temple. 

But be of good cheer, for here comes Clyde. 
You feel pretty good about Clyde, and with 
justice. For if he has fiunked his examinations 
again, this will tell both you and Clyde, and 
you will both be able to accept the fact, that 
he simply has not the intellectual capacity for 
college work. He will then go off to become 
a good plumber or bricklayer (if he has the 
price of the union’s initiation fee), with grati- 
tude that he has not persisted against reason 
in trying to be a square peg in a round hole. 
If Clyde has passed his examinations, on the 
other hand, you will feel even better. For you 
will know that he has moved forward in the 
process of confronting and dealing with the 
depths of his doubt and perplexity, and is no 
longer in the no-man’s land of in-between. 
No one is more conscious than !.e that he has 
not wholly arrived. But in feeling that he is 
on the way, he has your full support. The 
new faith that he has is not perfect; but so 
far as he has it at all, it has a firm foundation 
woven out of understanding and acceptance of 
the depth of his doubt and perplexity. You 
will bet on Clyde. 


Let us repeat the three constructive 
statements, whose meaning we have 
attempted to illuminate by the stories 


of Albert, Benjamin, and Clyde. 
First, there is no valid faith unless it 
comes through doubt. Acknowledg- 
ing the fact of doubt, and diligently 
seeking its nature, is required. Doubt 
is not the opposite of faith, but that 
through which we must move as we 
seek faith. In all the great myths and 
legends of the epic kind, the hero 
must always go through a dark forest 
of some kind, where he meets trials 
and tribulations. The forest is never 
small, the journey is never quick. We 
may suspect the forest has an end; 
but while he is in it, the hero never 
knows that for certain. Whether the 
forest will ever be traversed depends, 
he knows, entirely upon what he does 
while in it. 

Second, what is important about 
doubt is its depth. Doubt alone is not 
enough. The pseudo-hero who con- 
fused the corn-patch with the dark 
forest would not be the tragic but 
triumphant hero at all. The hypo- 
chondriac who fusses with every vari- 
ety of pills to cure his insomnia 
acknowledges the presence of doubt 
or problem, but by concentrating 
solely on surface problem and surface 
solution, he misses both real problem 
and real solution. 

Third, what is important about 
faith is its foundation. That founda- 
tion must be more than doubt itself. 
The person must be more than his 
problem. There must be a foundation 
greater and deeper than the person’s 
perplexity. But the fact is that he will 
never find it simply by going directly 
toward it, as if his doubts and prob- 
lems were unreal and could be 
handled by looking the other way. 
As a matter of fact, unless something 
in the person senses or registers the 
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reality of the faith, one can not go 
through life’s dark forests. It is this 
quality—believing where one can not 
see—that the counselor very often 
provides for his student or client with- 
out realizing it. The genuine interest 
and concern of the counselor, unafraid 
to look at the depth of the doubt, 
helps the person to realize that he is, 
after all, courageous enough to ex- 
amine his problem. If he has such 
courage, he may, after all, although 
at the moment he does not know how, 
win through the doubt to faith. This 
courage is the initial step in the move- 
ment toward faith, precisely because 
it makes possible the taking of doubt 
seriously and in depth. The courage 
to enter the dark forest is, in fact, 
essential motive power to coming 
through on the other side. 

Our question was: what is our ac- 
tual experience of the relation of faith 
and doubt in the counseling process? 
Our answer has been that faith is not 
the opposite of doubt, but is some- 
thing that emerges only when the na- 
ture and depth of doubt are acknowl- 
edged; yet, on the other hand, that 
a kind of courage or trust, dim though 
they be, begin to operate before the 
person can acknowledge and assimilate 
his doubt and perplexity. The process, 
if you will forgive the term, is dialec- 
tical in character. Every bit of new 
courage that enables one to face new 
depths of doubt is a sign of faith; and 
every bit of assimilated doubt leads 
directly to an enhancement of genuine 
faith. 

The practical implications of all 
this in counseling are plain. If we 
identify ourselves, as counselors, with 
the answer, with faith, with desired 
solutions —and not also with the 


doubt, the dark forest, the problems, 
we shall not be helping at all. By 
evading depths, we shall miss the 
heights. By keeping things on the 
surface, all life’s deeper dimensions 
will elude us and those we try to help. 
We shall betray our counseling re- 
sponsibility. 

If, on the other hand, we identify 
ourselves as much with problem as 
with solution, as much with doubt as 
with faith, as much with the dark 
forest as with the end of journey, then 
our counseling has an excellent chance 
of playing midwife to genuine faith. 
By not avoiding depths, not being 
preoccupied with the surface, we may 
help that which is valid and genuine 
to come to birth. 

Taking seriously the depth dimen- 
sion of counseling, in five minutes or 
a hundred hours, is a religious respon- 
sibility. If we respect persons, it is 
this depth that we respect, with all 
the ambiguity of doubt and faith that 
depth implies. If we believe that men 
are members one of another, it is this 
depth that makes them so, not super- 
ficial declarations and contracts. If 
we believe that men are made in the 
image of God, then surely it is in the 
depths of life and experience that this 
image is to be found. It would be 
idolatry to confuse it with the surface 
behavior of men. If we believe that 
God’s Holy Spirit moves among men, 
to save them from continuing alien- 
ated from him and from themselves, 
it is in the cepths of life that this 
Spirit must work. 

Counseling is like mining. Ore may 
be found at many levels. Some coun- 
selors may be equipped with that 
which enables them to go thousands 
of feet below the ground. Many of 
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us do well to be careful about sub- 
terranean chambers we have not care- 
fully learned. But we, after all, as 
counselors are not the miners. Any 
miner may at any time bring up some- 
thing from thousands of feet below 
the ground. We can not avoid deal- 
ing with depth, even if we do not, so 
to speak, provoke it. There is depth 
in all experience, if we but have the 
eyes to see it, and the patience to be 
alert to it. It appears ambiguously. 
He who can not tolerate ambiguity is 
no respecter of any depth in life. 
Jesus said: “Do not be anxious 
about your life.” This refers to the 
goal and to the foundation, to that 
which can give true courage to face 
the doubt and perplexity of life. It 
condemns the obsessive preoccupa- 
tion with minor things which prevents 


attention to both deep doubt and deep 
faith. 

All high religions have held that 
the final foundation of faith is God 
alone. We have our part to play, our 
function to perform. It is we who 
must go through the particular dark 
forests of our lives. Nothing makes 
this easy. But faith makes it possible, 
when the faith is valid and genuine. 
It need not be clear. Precisely how 
soon the dark forest will give way to 
sunlight is not so important, provided 
the foundation of faith is experienced 
as secure. And if this be in God alone, 
then it is secure, and there is no need 
to be anxiously preoccupied. Atten- 
tion can be turned to the perplexity 
and the doubt, and through them we 
can come to faith, both we and those 
we endeavor, in humility, to help. 





Early Marriage in High School 
and College 


HILDA THRELKELD 


Not so long ago girls were expelled 
from school for marrying. “Now,” 
remarked one observer, “girls feel 
hopeless if they haven’t a marriage at 
least in sight by Commencement.” 
The median marriage age for women 
has dropped from 22 years in 1890 
to 20.4 years in 1950; that for men 
from 27 to 22 years. In 1900 fewer 
than 50% of women in the age group 
20 to 24, were married. Now more 


than 70% are or have been married. 

High school teachers have evidence 
that the proportion of child mar- 
riages, especially for girls, has in- 
creased. In the 14 to 17 age group 
marriages have increased by a third 
since 1940. 

The question frequently raised is: 
When is a marriage too early? Ac- 
cording to law in most states, it is too 
early if the girl is less than 18 and the 
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boy less than 20. Psychologists and 
sociologists place far less stress on 
physical age, and give emphasis rather 
to the necessity for adequate social 
and emotional maturity to accept the 
responsibility of founding and main- 
taining a home and of understanding 
and fulfilling the meaning, obliga- 
tions and values of marriage as it 
exists in 1955. Perhaps educators re- 
gard marriage before graduation from 
high school or college as too early. 

The increase in the rate of early 
marriage is not a world war phenom- 
enon, but a trend that has been gain- 
ing momentum for some time. Sev- 
eral significant causes have been sug- 
gested. A high-flying economy, with 
abundant jobs and high incomes, has 
aided young couples to enjoy a few 
months of married life before the 
draft board summons the husband. 
Many young men hasten from the 
armed services into marriage and 
claim their GI benefits. College en- 
rollments bear proof of the large 
group of veterans who are receiving 
free education with additional pay- 
ments for their wives and children. 
Guaranteed loans at low interest rates 
have helped others to purchase homes, 
set up businesses or buy farms. Few 
young men suffer today any humilia- 
tion from having their wives work to 
supplement the family income. In 
fact, last year one popular magazine 
published an article: “She’s working 
his way through college.” Modern 
fathers are subsidizing their children’s 
marriages in contrast to their grand- 
fathers who sternly inquired of their 
would-be sons-in-law, “Young man, 
what are your prospects?” 

The confusion and uncertainty of 
the present have driven many young 


people to early marriage and parent- 
hood. This insecurity was voiced by 
one college student, “What I feel 
most about living is its impermanence. 
The only happiness we can count on is 
what we make for ourselves and our 
children.” Thoughtful young people 
seem to be putting their faith in the 
less material and perhaps more en- 
during values of home and family 
life than have many of their prede- 
cessors. 

Various results of more frequent 
marriage among young people may be 
cited. More and larger families exist. 
Babies are being born closer together. 
Observation shows that the 2 to 3 year 
interval once considered a protection 
against the exhaustion of childbearing 
is no longer practiced. Children may 
benefit from having parents nearer 
their own age, more able to under- 
stand their problems and to partici- 
pate in their activities. 

For wives, marriage no longer is a 
meal ticket. The “good times” and 
the many new work opportunities for 
women, opened by World War I and 
increased by World War II, have 
drawn women from the home until at 
present working wives outnumber 
employed single women two to one. 
This is a tremendous change since 
1890 when seven out of eight women 
at work were unmarried! Conse- 
quently more young fathers share the 
housework and the care of the chil- 
dren. 

In a study of 44 couples made at 
Kansas State College’, it was evident 
that the men shared the homemaking 
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with their wives and both usually 
worked together at their household 
tasks. Most men said they participated 
in homemaking because they enjoyed 
it and felt they should share these re- 
sponsibilities. All but one couple rated 
the marriage as happy or very happy. 
Some thought they would be hay pier 
if the wife were not attending college, 
but at least one half believed their 
happiness would be unaffected. “We 
think we have more in common now 
while we are both going to college 
than we will after graduation,” said 
one couple. A husband remarked, “I 
don’t think I should be the only one 
obtaining an education.” 

Marked satisfaction was expressed 
for the type of living quarters fur- 
nished by this college, namely, apart- 
ments of the converted barracks type, 
which afforded efficient arrangement, 
compactness and location near the 
campus. They saved time, their rent 
was relatively cheap and more money 
was left for tuition and babysitters. 
When supplementary money was 
needed, the wives without children 
tended to provide part or all of it. 
Wives with children shared the finan- 
cial burdens to a lesser degree if at 
all. 

The mothers averaged 28 class- 
room hours a week of college work, 
the wives without children 38 hours. 
Many planned their schedules after 
their husbands’ were arranged so that 
the men could care for the children. 
The fact that most of these students 
participated in relatively few extra 
curricular activities raised the ques- 
tion, “Has the married person less 
need for such activities, or do the 
usual campus activities fail to meet 
the needs of married students?” 


While statistics do not seem to be 
available, many couples report better 
academic standing since they married 
and teachers say they find more evi- 
dence of maturity, settling down to 
responsibilities and increased purpose- 
fulness among such students. 


Opposed to these encouraging re- 
ports and the wave of success stories 
of early marriages appearing in the 
press are many individual problems 
among young married students that 
are brought to personnel workers. 
Immaturity is the cause of many of 
them. Marriages of the young tend 
to be less stable, and to break up more 
often, in some cases because of over- 
protective parents who spare their 
children all home responsibilities and 
gratify their slightest wish. Helping 
a disillusioned girl, often with one or 
more children, to remake her life and 
to solve the financial, social and 
emotional problems involved in mar- 
riage demands infinite understanding 
and wisdom. 

Too often when a young couple 
marries, the girls’ education stops, the 
boy’s continues. Only a counselor, 
who has struggled with a situation of 
this kind, knows how fruitless all argu- 
ments often seem, and she finds that 
the only practical assistance she can 
offer is aid in locating a job for the 
girl. Lack of finances is an ever pres- 
ent problem. 


These briefly are a few of the prob- 
lems induced by early marriage which 
we as deans and counselors must help 
to solve. As Buscher” has emphasized, 
advisers of young people in love may 


2Velora Buscher. “Forsaking All Others.” NEA 
Journal, 44:2, (Feb. 1955), 77. 
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encourage them to postpone their mar- 
riage, or failing in that, they must 
help to make it succeed. 

First, they should consider the 
adequacy of the counseling program. 
Ave students made aware of its serv- 
ices? Is it adequate for pre-marital 
and post-marital needs? Is the num- 
ber of staff members sufficient, are 
they well qualified to counsel in the 
areas of personal relations, sex adjust- 
ment and homemaking as well as the 
curriculum? 

Second, does the curriculum recog- 
nize in its offerings the practical needs 
of young parents and homemakers? Is 
knowledge of child care, home nurs- 
ing, budget making, consumer edu- 
cation, interior decoration and related 
fields readily available to students 
other than majors in Home Eco- 
nomics? Is there a comprehensive 
elective course in marriage that 
stresses the realistic aspects rather than 
grooming, dating and courtship? 

Are scholarships, loans and other 
forms of financial aid administered by 
a committee composed of individuals 
who are sufficiently flexible to under- 
stand the forces underlying the trend 
toward early marriage and the prob- 
lems faced by young couples in today’s 
culture? What special assistance is the 
Placement Bureau giving in locating 
part or full-time work geared to the 
needs of a young wife and mother? 

Does the housing program of the 
college give particular attention to 
providing the type of living arrange- 
ments that will offer at least a fair 
amount of attraction and comfort to 
young couples at more economical cost 


than is available in the community? 
How are their food needs recognized? 

What facilities do these family units 
offer for a satisfying social life? Does 
the extra curricular program recognize 
the needs and interests of these young 
people and make an effort to meet 
those that differ from unmarried 
students’? 

The young mother who keeps 
house, cares for one chi! or more, 
and either tries to continue her college 
course or works to help support her 
husband while he completes his edu- 
cation is carrying a heavy burden that 
may undermine her health now or 
later. Are personnel workers alert to 
this danger and do they enlist the 
Health Department of the college in 
a program to safeguard the strength 
of these young women who may be 
paying a terrific price for their early 
marriage? 

The National Association of Deans 
of Women and its Journal should 
serve as a medium through which 
personnel workers may share with 
others means by which their institu- 
tions are attempting to meet these 
problems. Certainly much thorough 
research needs to be done before we 
may conclude with the press that early 
marriage is conducive to success and 
happiness or confirm a lurking sus- 
picion that it contributes to disillusion- 
ment and divorce. Undoubtedly the 
median marriage lies somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes but statisti- 
cal findings offer slight assistance 
when John and Mary are sitting in 
our office frantically seeking a solu- © 
tion for their marital problems. 





Educational Goals for High 
School Girls 


ELEANOR F. DOLAN 


High School counselors have one 
problem which in difficulty and im- 
portance exceeds all others. Imme- 
diate marriage seems so desirable 
or an immediate job so alluring, and 
long range planning not only so sober 
but so futile in the present condition 
of the world: how can a seventeen 
year old girl be persuaded to look 
ahead? At this age the gir! : ceds to 
learn the difference between short- 
range and long-range goals, and be- 
tween worthy and shoddy goals, as 
well as how the changing society and 
her accumulating age and experiences 
will inevitably change her outlooks. 
From the earliest high school years 
information of this kind will be 
needed as the student and her coun- 
selors continue to wrestle with the 
problem of maintaining a proper bal- 
ance among all her major life inter- 
ests. 

This was the emphasis given at the 
recent Washington Conference on 
Goals of Women Related to Higher 
Education arranged under the aus- 
pices of The Middle States Associa- 
tion and the American Association of 
University Women. Keeping the 
satisfactory balance between their 
functions as homemakers and as work- 
ers participating in the affairs of the 
world outside the home is the essence 
of the present day Woman’s Problem. 
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The exigencies of this century are de- 
manding from each woman the maxi- 
mum she can contribute within and 
without the home. Technological de- 
velopments of our age have at the 
same time reduced the number of 
hours a woman must be in the home, 
and made it invitingly possible for 
her to be outside it either as a volun- 
teer or paid worker. Women today 
seem to want the best of both, but to 
be confused in the matter of achiev- 
ing the proper balance between them. 

From the recognition of this prob- 
lem, the conference moved on to ask 
how to motivate young women to 
bring about a good balance between 
home and career. Dean Althea Hot- 
tel reported that motivation for early 
marriage is strong among high school 
pupils. On the other hand studies 
have shown that chances of a happy 
married life are increased by careful 
planning and education that continues 
through college and into mature life; 
that college men tend to marry col- 
lege women, and that among educated 
persons there is a constantly growing 
respect for the right of each man and 
woman to develop his own personali- 
ty to its maximum capacity. If young 
men as well as young women can be 
given this information in a convinc- 
ing way, the chances for long-range 
planning by the girls are greatly en- 
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hanced. Motivation may be further 
strengthened when parents too are 
kept up to date on such information, 
and are continuously involved in the 
planning of their daughters. 

The importance for the young wom- 
an of developing adaptability in order 
to meet her changing roles in life, was 
a recurring emphasis in this confer- 
ence. Dr. Dael Wolfle of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science spoke eloquently of the 
need for flexibility to make as easy as 
possible the return to paid or volun- 
teer work when the homemaking is 
no longer a full time job. Flexibility 
in skills, in experience, and most es- 
pecially in outlooks and habits of 
mind will be needed by the erstwhile 
housewife. He raised the question 
whether the “liberal arts education” 
is the most useful for achieving flexi- 
bility as well as for personal and 
family satisfaction. The conference 
was firm in its conviction that the 
answer was “Yes.” At the same time, 
it stressed the value of capitalizing 
on a recognized vocational interest to 
strengthen motivation for education- 
al achievement. 


The constant readjustment of these 
roles, the never ending search for new 
equilibriums which will be wise and 
unselfish and satisfying, will require 
more resources than any one woman 
can gain in her young years. Mrs, 
Marguerite Zapoleon of the Depart- 
ment of Labor expressed much con- 
cern that girls be made aware of all 
the sources which exist in our schools 
and communities to help them im- 
prove unsatisfactory balances and to 
change direction at any age in their 
later lives. They need this informa- 
tion and we should make it available 
to them. 

For us who counsel, this conference 
brought out the need for greater 
awareness of the changing scene about 
us. Economics and politics are inten- 
sifying the demands upon young peo- 
ple. Psychological and anthropologi- 
cal research are providing us with a 
new sensitivity to these changes and 
with new skills and instruments to 
understand and to assist. Undoubted- 
ly we must do more to help our young 
women manage successfully the 
double role assigned to them in this 
generation. 





NADW 1956 Convention 


“Freedom and Responsibility: Unchanging Values in a Changing 
World” is the theme selected for the next national convention of NADW, 
to be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, March 22-25, 1956. Doris L. Seward, As- 
sistant Dean of Women, Purdue University, is Program Chairman. Local 
Arrangements Chairman is Lillian M. Johnson, Dean of Women, University 


of Cincinnati. 


Forms for room reservations and preliminary registration will be 
mailed to all members well in advance of the meeting. 





The Modern View of Leadership 


HERBERT A. THELEN 


The modern view of leadership is 
that it is inadequate to the needs of 
its times. We live in a time of con- 
fusion, of transition between an older, 
simpler order and a new order whose 
shape is barely visible. We feel that 
we are generating or becoming aware 
of problems at a faster rate than we 
can solve them. 


We do accept, however, the notion 
that we must at least try to solve these 
problems with intelligence and with 
the available resources. And in effect 
we accept, perhaps to a degree greater 
than in any other country or period of 
history, the notion that life is a prob- 
lem-solving process. 

The solution of problems _par- 
ticularly when they are difficult to 
define and when the methods for solu- 
tion are not clear, requires almost 
superhuman leadership; for leader- 
ship is our provision for the guidance 
of problem-solving. We _ therefore 
have at the present time, a great deal 
of soul-searching going on as to what 
leadership is, and how it can operate. 


Problems or Areas of Confusion in the 
Modern View of Leadership 


First, there is a notion that leader- 
ship is what the leader does and that 
what the leader does is very much 
influenced by what kind of person he 
is. The lists of personal qualifications 
that have been suggested tend to be 


exhaustive and exhausting. And many 
of the lists would arouse guilt feelings 
in a brass monkey. It appears that the 
leader should be able to accept the 
feelings of everybody, that he should 
not impose his will, that he should 
meet the needs of all the individuals 
in the group, that he should encourage 
the widest possible participation and 
that: he should be patient, temperate, 
wise, warm, friendly, outgoing, unob- 
trusive and informal. In my own 
mind there is a question whether such 
lists are of very much advantage. 

A second approach is to try to de- 
fine the role of the leader—not as a 
set of personal characteristics, but as 
a set of properties of the position of 
the leader in the group. Listings here 
include such things as being a stimu- 
lator, summarizer, integrater, en- 
courager, anaylst, diagnostican, and 
the like. 

A third approach, closely related 
to the second, is that leadership re- 
quires the complementation of many 
roles. Thus Bales has found that 
groups tend to distinguish between 
leadership functions related to prob- 
lem-solving, and leadership functions 
related to maintenance of the social- 
emotional climate. He has further 
found that these functions are seldom 
seen as residing in the same man; so 
that leadership is provided and main- 
tained by at least two people in the 
group. In general, the requirements 
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of leadership are so great and hetero- 
geneous that there is now considerable 
vogue for the idea of the leadership 
team which allocates different leader- 
ship responsibilities to different indi- 
viduals. This team may be small and 
explicitly defined as in the leader-re- 
corder-observer combination used in 
many conferences, or it may be large 
and vaguely defined as in the phrase: 
the leadership is given by the group 
as a whole. 

A fourth approach sees leadership 
not as a function of an individual or 
a position in the group, but as a 
concomitant of the total set of inter- 
actions going on, that is, as a function 
of the total group rather than the 
personal responsibility of individuals. 
In this approach the amount and kind 
of leadership is defined by the amount 
of shared autonomy of the members 
with respect to the particular prob- 
lems, and the function of leadership is 
to provide the rules of the game re- 
quired for fitting the individual jig- 
saw pieces into a coherent group 
product. 

There are various concepts of how 
the group operates. We might dis- 
tinguish among four somewhat dif- 
ferent sorts of concepts of the nature 
of group operati - One concept of 
the group appears to be that it is a 
safe, warm, need-meeting environ- 
ment for each individual. Such a con- 
cept leads to a desire for the acceptance 
of feeling, and for development of a 
group cohesion which will protect the 
individual from anxieties mobilized by 
events outside the group. The second 
concept sees the group as a social 
instrument, the purpose of which is 
to change conditions external to itself. 
A third concept makes the group an 


organism which maintains some sort 
of stability or equilibrium as a result 
of interaction of external and internal 
forces. The internal forces arise from 
strains or tensions among individuals 
within the group; and the external 
forces arise from the expectancies 
shared within the organism about its 
own role in the community, and about 
the way that others may regard it. 

A fourth view perceives the group 
as a miniature community. To some 
extent this view is a combination of 
the preceding three. There is a band- 
ing together in a common cause which 
is probably best thought of as the 
desire to maintain a way of life charac- 
teristic of the members of the group. 
Groups viewed this way are ordinarily 
seen as applying pressures on each 
other and the leader in such a group 
is primarily the spokesman to other 
groups, and an interpreter of his 
group’s goals and activities. 

Each of these concepts imposes 
somewhat different requirements on 
the leader. Each of these concepts 
has usefulness, and each of them is 
incomplete and partial. 


Groping for an Adequate Frame of 
Reference 


The raison d’etre of a group is the 
perception of the members that they 
need the help of each other to deal 
with some set of situations. In gen- 
eral, individuals need two kinds of 
things from groups in order to meet 


their needs. The first of these is 
emotional support and _ encourage- 
ment, and reassurance that one can 
afford to take risks because the others 
will help him cope with possibly un- 
desirable consequences in case his 
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enterprise turns out badly. In a word, 
the individual needs the group to give 
him the kind of security required for 
allowing initially disquieting thoughts 
to emerge from the subconscious to 
the conscious: the greater his feeling 
of belongingness and security the 
more speculative and daring can he 
afford to be. The second kind of need 
of individuals from groups is for 
stimulation and reality testing. From 
this point of view leadership may be 
seen as purposive control of a social 
milieu for meeting an individual’s 
needs. 

It seems perfectly clear that for 
maximum effectiveness of need-meet- 
ing by all the individuals in the group 
—whether you call them members or 
leaders—there must be a fairly well 
thought out body of understandings 
of the nature of groups. From this 
standpoint it would follow that a 
major function of leadership is teach- 
ing of these concepts in such a way 
that they are learned and used. 


How the Group Operates, and the 
Fundamental Responsibilities of 
Leadership 


As we observe a group at work, we 
can distinguish among three basic and 
different kinds of inquiry going on 
simultaneously, and this in effect 
means that there are three kinds of 
work to be done in the group. 


1. The first kind of inquiry ordi- 
narily takes the form of task problem- 
solving. The publicly stated purposes 
which brought the group together in 
the first place are achieved by identi- 
fying fairly explicitly a set of prob- 
lems to be solved, and basically the 


solution of these problems is the 
recommendations of changes to be 
made in the environment or of actions 
to be taken.” 


2. Asecond kind of inquiry has to 
do with the group itself and the 
fundamental question probably is: 
How can we organize ourselves most 
effectively to carry out the first kind 
of inquiry? These “process problems” 
revolve around such questions as: 
How can I know how to participate? 
What is the definition of the role of 
the member in this group? What 
kinds of information about ourselves 
do we have to share with others for 
the benefit ef our mutual accommoda- 
tions to each other? What sort of 
standards for performance do we need 
to get the job done? What arrange- 
ments are there for individual re- 
course, and the like? 

3. A third kind of inquiry we may 
think of as personal. This personal in- 
quiry arises from two kinds of sources. 
First, it is part and parcel of the basic 
need which brought all the individuals 
together at the beginning—namely, 
the need for dealing with feelings of 
tentativeness and doubt about some 
area of living. To the extent that the 
individual is central in the group, or 
feels belongingness in the group, this 
kind of problem is dealt with directly 
through the group activity. The sec- 
ond kind of personal problem, how- 
ever, is more unique. This is the 
category of problems which arise in 
the assimilation of the present ex- 
perience in the group to previous 
experience. 


1Thelen, H. A., Dynamics of Groups at Work, 
University of Chicago Press, 1955, Chapters 7-11. 
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These three types of inquiry go on 
more or less simultaneously, or per- 
haps with relatively short alternations 
from one to the other. Each kind of 
inquiry arises out of the total ex- 
perience, and each is facilitated by its 
own methodology; and the existence 
of each makes certain demands which 
have to be met by the group. The 
ideal behavior in the group would be 
one which would contribute to one or 
another of the three kinds of inquiry 
without at the same time aggravating 
the problems of the kinds it was not 
relevant to. 

As teachers, we commonly recog- 
nize that we deal with an intellectual 
problem in the class in ways which on 
the one hand increase the class’s en- 
thusiasm and morale, satisfaction and 
learning; or we can deal with the same 
contributions in ways which decrease 
satisfaction and really add to the 
anxiety problems that members of the 
class feel in respect to getting along 
with the teacher. Similarly, we can 
through sincerely listening to what in- 
dividuals say give them considerable 
support and help in working on their 
personal problems and at the same 
time we will find that we are getting 
the feedback needed to make wiser de- 
cisions about the rules that should 
govern the group, and the kind of ex- 
pectations members should have for 
each other. 

In general, the kinds of expressions 
or behavior that betray these three 
kinds of inquiry are somewhat dif- 
ferent. Comments related to the task 
problem often sound remote, objec- 
tive, and unimpassioned. They seem 
to represent, basically, thought pro- 
cesses going on. By contrast, the com- 
ments relevant to inquire into the ap- 


propriateness of the group culture and 
the agreement system in the group 
tend to express much more feeling 
and very frequently it is these state- 
ments to which the group responds 
most directly. 

In a productive group we would 
assume that there is a shifting re- 
lationship among the emphases dis- 
played by the channeling of energy 
into these three kinds of inquiry. 
From this statement then, the defini- 
tion of leadership would presumably 
be the control of group tactics in dis- 
tributing its energy among these three 
kinds of problems at all times. A prac- 
tical illustration of the kind of ques- 
tions that leadership would formu- 
late from this point of view can be 
seen in the dilemma that leaders often 
face during a discussion in which it is 
clear that discontent is rising and be- 
ing projected into the seemingly task- 
oriented discussion. The question for 
the leader is whether to ignore the 
implications of discontent or confusion 
and hammer ahead on the task prob- 
lem; or whether he should stop at this 
point and form small groups to blow 
off feeling; or whether he should call 
for an evaluation session to examine 
how well the group was doing and 
diagnose what’s bothering it. The 
processes related to the making of 
these decisions would appear to be 
then the crucial leadership processes. 

It is clear that individuals will be 
involved in different ways in the 
various things the group does. In a 
way we might say that the person who 
is talking is likely to be the one 
whose tensions are the greatest and 
who has readiness to deal with them 
at this point. In an effective group 
operation, people speak about things 
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that are meaningful and important to 
them. If the material is meaningful 
and important to the man, then it is 
also probably invested with feeling. 
We have all noticed that statements 
can range from practically pure emo- 
tional content to complete absence of 
feeling. Purely “intellectual” state- 
ments do not generally evoke response 
unless they happen to be at variance 
with some cherished belief. 

From this point of view it follows 
that one major task of leadership is 
to control the balance between emo- 
tion and work, or between evaluative 
functions, indicated by expression of 
feeling, and action functions indicated 
by the cognitive contents of communi- 
cation. Thus, if Joe makes a state- 
ment in an angry way, the next con- 
tribution may be an expression of 
whatever feeling Joe’s anger aroused 
in the next speaker. If the next 
speaker, Harry, responds with anger, 
then he may be followed by Tom who 
also expresses anger in the form of a 
counter-attack. Thus one possible 
chain of events following an emotional 
expression is a series of emotionally- 
spiraling statements in the same mood. 
When this kind of feeling contagion 
occurs, that part of the group which 
is made uncomfortable by it is unable 
to participate, and another part, per- 
haps, gets vicarious enjoyment out of 
it. But in any case, the group’s energy 
is now going into carrying on a fight, 
or a love-feast, or a dependent “tell- 
us-another-story-Poppa” kind of situa- 
tion. 

There is however, another way to 
respond to the emotional elements of 
comment, and that is by reality test- 
ing. An angry expression can be taken 
as evidence that some disturbing state 


of affairs exists; it can therefore be- 
come the beginning of an inquiry into 
what is wrong. 

There is a desirable minimum of 
emotional spiraling: this is the least 
amount which serves to make the 
group aware of the fact that the feel- 
ings exist. As soon as awareness has 
developed throughout the group that 
there are, for example, angry feelings 
about something, then it is time to be- 
gin the process of interpretation and 
analysis. In exactly the same way, 
statements which are devoid of effect 
tend to be rather academic and, in 
effect, meaningless, even though they 
may be highly logical and, from the 
standpoint of one or two people, some- 
what stimulating. In such a situation 
one might respond with such questions 
as “Well, what does this mean to 
you?,” or “What implications do you 
see for our action?,” or “I wonder if 
you can illustrate this point in a real 
situation you have experienced.” 

In any case, I should consider that 
a major function of leadership is to 
control the fluctuations between the 
evaluative and the thinking or acting 
types of expression. It is through this 
means that the group is kept on an 
“even keel,” and is able to accept a 
wide range of statements — from 
almost purely emotional on the one 
hand to almost completely intellectual 
on the other. 

If this kind of control can be 
achieved, then it would appear that 
the opportunity for participation would 
be maximally safeguarded. When the 
group is involved in massive emotion- 
ality or well-established intellectual 
flights, then there is usually a fair 
percentage of the group who simply 
cannot participate. The more sensitive 
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and subtle and mature the group, the 
more rapidly it can move from one 
kind of statement to the other. 

A second major function of leader- 
ship has to do with the problem of 
determining relevance of contribu- 
tions and the problem of determining 
specific purposes to be achieved at 
each moment. The problem of rele- 
vance is the problem of boundaries 
within which contributions can be 
used: that is, the problem of deciding 
within what limits contributions are in 
order. This sort of statement is proba- 
bly most accurately made as a result 
of diagnosing what the group is trying 
todo. Thus, if for the last 15 minutes 
the group ‘has been listening toa lot of 
personal reactions to some proposal, 
then it is quite possible to say some- 
thing like “We have been spending 
our last little while listening to a 
variety of personal reactions, and I 
wonder if there are any more such 
reactions that should be laid before 
us.” Or “I wonder if the time has 
come now when we should look for 
the meanings of these reactions as data 
for us to consider.” The problem of 
relevance is the problem of making 
explicit what the group is doing, so 
that those who have not yet sensed 
what the group is doing can know 
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with some confidence how to get in 
their comments. 

The leadership should also be con- 
cerned with searching out new or 
modified agreements on purpose. A 
well-known technique by which this is 
accomplished is the “sense of meet- 
ing.” Here, whenever anybody can 
see that the group is acting as if some 
agreement has been made, he tries to 
put this in words, and the group then 
decides whether the statement ade- 
quately represents an assumption on 
which it is now operating. The more 
clear the purposes of the group, the 
greater the extent of self-direction 
possible, and the greater the op- 
portunity of the individual to meet 
his own needs through knowing how 
to channel his contributions toward the 
group’s purposes. 

These three functions then, of con- 
trolling the emotion-work balance, of 
continually clarifying criteria of rele- 
vance, and of continually redefining 
group purposes, appear to me to be 
the basic responsibilities of leadership 
—whether it be supplied by one per- 
son or by many. The fundamental 
capabilities required of leaders are 
those of diagnostician, methodologist, 
and guide—all facilitative functions. 
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Trends in the Certification of 
High School Counselors 


LEONARD M. MILLER 


There is evidence that we are near- 
ing the time when an identifiable pat- 
tern of certification is emerging for 
those who provide counseling services 
to school youth. As partial proof of 
this point of view I submit first of all 
the latest National Report’ on Coun- 
selor Certification. This is a study 
which Arthur Jones and I completed 
in November, 1953. The returns from 
the study show that certification re- 
quirements for school counselors are 
mandatory in 21 states, the District of 
Columbia, and 3 territories; in 8 states 
they are optional. Fourteen states, at 
the time of the survey, were develop- 
ing a plan for certification or were in 
the process of revising present plans. 
Most of these states indicated that the 
new plans would become effective 
within the next two years. Nine states 
had no counselor-certification plans 
under way. Connecticut, New York, 
Indiana, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and New Jersey have had 
certification plans since the early thir- 
ties. A number of these plans have 
since been revised. 


A certificate to teach and several 
years of teaching experience are re- 
quired in all states with counselor 


1Arthur J. Jones and Leonard M. Miller, “The 
National Picture of Pupil Personnel and Guidance 
Services in 1953.” Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, Vol. 38, #200, 
February, 1954. 
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certification plans. A designated 
period of previous work experience is 
required by practically all states. 

Course areas summarized for all the 
states, the District of Columbia, and 
territories, which require either pro- 
visional or permanent certificates, are: 
Basic Guidance 32, Tests and Measur- 
ments 27, Occupational and Educa- 
tional Information 29, Counseling 
Techniques 33, Organization and Ad- 
ministration 28, Group Guidance 15, 
Mental Hygiene 16, Supervised Prac- 
tice 21, Previous Work Experience 22, 
Certification to Teach 33, and Previ- 
ous Teaching Experince 33. 

In addition to these areas of prepa- 
ration, several states listed require- 
ments in such fields as statistics, labor 
problems, sociology, and personnel 
administration. 

As of February 1955, according to 
the latest information available, there 
were only 9 states which had no 
counselor-certification plans. Practi- 
cally all of the 14 states which were 
developing or revising their plans in 
1953 have completed them. With 39 
states, the District of Columbia, and 
3 territories having adopted rather 
uniform certification requirements, a 
national pattern seems to be emerg- 
ing. 
But the latest trend in establishing 
certification standards is the multi- 
disciplinary approach. In the field of 
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school counseling the outstanding ex- 
ample is the General Pupil Personnel 
Credential which was established for 
the State of California in June 1954 
by the California Commission on 
Credentials. In 1949 a state-wide 
pupil personnel credential committee 
was appointed to recommend training 
and certification requirements for 
pupil personnel workers including the 
school counselor, school social worker, 
child welfare and attendance worker, 
school psychologist, and school psy- 
chometrist. 


Beginning in 1956 the following 
basic requirements embodied in a gen- 
eral pupil personnel credential become 
mandatory for these five specialists: 


(a) A four year college course with a bachelor’s 
degree granted by an institution accepted for 
credentialing purposes by the California State 
Board of Education. 


(b) Two years of successful teaching ex- 
perience and one year of appropriate super- 
vised field experience, or two years of super- 
vised field experience of which at least one 
year shall be in a public school. (Applicants 
holding a bachelor’s degree who, prior to Sep- 
tember 15, 1954, have served more than half 
time for three years as a child welfare and 
attendance worker, a school social worker, or 
a school counselor, may offer this experience in 
lieu of requirements (b), (c), and fifteen 
semester hours of the requirements listed in 
(d) (1).) 

(c) The program of undergraduate or gradu- 
ate studies shall include a minimum of 24 
semester hours of work distributed approxi- 
mately as follows: 


(1) Twelve semester hours in educational 
and psychological foundations including 
work in each of the following areas: A. 
Growth and development. B. Educational 
psychology. C. Measurement and evalua- 
tion; D. Mental hygiene. 

(2) Six semester hours in sociological foun- 
dations including work in each of the fol- 
lowing areas: A. Socio-economic foundations 


of school personnel work. B. Cultural 
anthropology. 

(3) Six semester hours in _ professional 
courses including work in each of the follow- 
ing areas: A. Introduction to principles and 
practices of pupil personnel work. B. Intro- 
duction to group work techniques. 


(d) One year of 30 semester hours of post- 
graduate work of upper division or graduate 
level or a year of postgraduate preparation 
which an accredited institution certifies as ful- 
filling institutional requirements for a post- 
graduate year of work. This program of gradu- 
ate studies shall include courses, field work 
and the interpretation and application of re- 
search data including experiences in each of 
the following areas: 
(1) The required subject group (Applicants 
holding a bachelor’s degree who, prior to 
September 15, 1954, have served more than 
half time for three years as a child welfare 
and attendance worker, a school social 
worker, or a school counselor, may offer this 
experience in lieu of requirements (b), (c), 
and fifteen semester hours of the require- 
ments listed on (d) (1).) A program of 
course work and field experiences organized 
around a superivsed internship of not less 
than 20 hours per week for 15 weeks de- 
signed to develop an understanding and 
appreciation of school pupil personnel prob- 
lems, situations, procedures and methods in- 
cluding specific coverage of the following 
areas: A. Counseling procedures and tech- 
niques, including interviewing. B. Ad- 
vanced mental hygiene. C. Case study and 
case conference techniques. D. Psychology 
and education of exceptional children. E. 
The dynamics of family relationships, pupil- 
teacher, teacher-parent, and pupil-pupil re- 
lationships. F. The methods and materials 
of family counseling including experience 
in working with parent groups, home visits, 
parent conferences, and problems of home 
and school. G. Experiences in the use of 
community resources including agencies and 
organizations which provide services to indi- 
viduals and/or groups. H. Laws relating to” 
children and child welfare. I. Organiza- 
tion, administration, and evaluation of pupil 
personnel programs. 


(2) Elective subject group. In addition to 
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the requirements listed above, each applicant 
shall complete the requirements in at least 
one of the following fields of school per- 
sonnel work: A. School Counseling, includ- 
ing: 1. Educational, vocational, and person- 
al guidance. 2. Advanced training in pro- 
cedures of counseling including supervised 
field experience. B. Child welfare and at- 
tendance or school social work, including: 
1. Case work, with supervised field ex- 
perience in a recognized agency or clinic 
dealing with family or children’s problems. 
2. The application of local, federal, and state 
laws relating to the education, employment, 
and welfare of school age youth. C. School 
psychometry, including: 1. Advanced train- 
ing and experience in individual and group 
testing. 2. Advanced training in educa- 
tional psychology; including the education 
of exceptional children, measurements and 
statistics, and psychology of learning. D. 
School psychology (Applicants holding the 
School Psychologist Credential who prior 
to September 15, 1954, have served more 
than half time for three years as a school 
psychologist may be granted the general 
pupil personnel credential upon verifying 
the completion of fifteen semester hours of 
the graduate course work outlined in (d) 
(1).) 
In addition to the requirements for school 
psychometry (2) (C), an additional gradu- 
ate year shall be required including work in: 
1. Individual diagnostic procedures. 2. Ad- 
vanced case study techniques. 3. Remedial 
instruction techniques. 4. Individual and 
group therapy including supervised labora- 
tory and field experience with school age 
youngsters, 

Authorization. The general pupil person- 
nel credential shall authorize the holder to act 
as pupil personnel worker in counseling stu- 
dents and their parents, promoting effective 
school attendance, securing the cooperation of 
all community agencies in furthering the school 
program, and performing other pupil persennel 
services which have not been specifically as- 
signed by law or State Board of Education 
regulations to the school psychometrist or the 
school psychologist. 

The holder of this credential is also autho- 
tized to perform the duties of a school psy- 
chologist or school psychometrist when he has 


completed the required areas of additional 
training and his credential carries the proper 
notation. 


It is significant to note in this multi- 
disciplinary approach, that there is a 
trend to require longer periods of 
supervised internships in school set- 
tings, and also, that the institution ac- 
cepted for credentialing purposes 
certifies that the individual has satis- 
factorily met the state requirements 
and recommends him to the State De- 
partment of Education as being quali- 
fied to receive the pupil personnel 
credential. 


SUMMARY 


Taking into consideration these 
programs of certification and coun- 
selor preparation, there appear to be 
rather clearly defined training stand- 
ards emerging. Areas of preparation 
and experience which are common to 
each field are: introductory courses 
which include surveys of the contri- 
butions made by the disciplines serv- 
ing individuals needing counseling; 
psychodynamics of personal, social, 
educational and occupational adjust- 
ment; measurement and evaluation; 
counseling and interviewing tech- 
niques; case study and case conference 
techniques; community organization; 
information methods; organization, 
administration and understanding of 
laws relating to children, child wel- 
fare and rehabilitation; two years of 
graduate instruction as a minimum; 
and supervised laboratory and field 
experience over a substantial period 
of time. 

Perhaps the.one most significant 
contributing factor in achieving the 
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high degree of agreement on certifica- 
tion standards has been the multi- 
disciplinary cooperation between many 
disciplines, departments, and commu- 
nity agencies during the past five 
years. This teamwork has had a salu- 
tary effect on many phases of the cer- 
tification and counselor preparation 
program. It recognizes the varieties 
of guidance positions and philosophies 
which demand flexibility in certifica- 
tion requirements. There has been 
better understanding when changes in 
standards were proposed and hence 
greater acceptance by those concerned. 
There has also been a noticeable sav- 
ing in time and money, a more equi- 
table use of staff personnel both in the 
institution and community agency, 
and the development of professional 
counseling personnel who are more 
adaptable to serve in a variety of 
counseling situations. 


oF Deans or WoMEN 
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JEAN E. 


Guidance in the Central Bucks High School, 
Doylestown, Pa., whether group or individual, 
is not the sole responsibility of a “guidance 
counselor.” Rather, guidance begins in the 
homeroom and progresses to a class and school- 
wide level. The homeroom teachers of each 
class are advised by a class chairman, who is a 
member of the Guidance Council; the Direc- 
tor of Guidance is the Chairman. Thus prob- 
lems and activities originate or are attacked 
first where the student feels most deeply 
concerned — his homeroom group —and any 
question which reaches a school-wide level of 


FRANCIS 


action or consideration is assured of school- 
wide interest. 

The students are organized on much the 
same pattern; each homeroom has its officers, 
and the presidents are members of a class 
executive committee. The class through its 
executive committee may take the responsibil- 
ity for school-wide action or it may turn the . 
problem over to the Student Council. One 
period each week is set aside for discussion and 
dissemination of information in the home- 
rooms, and every class meets as a group once 
a month. 
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Miss Mae Light, in writing about this pro- 
gram, describes how a single homeroom was 
responsible for improving the conduct in the 
cafeteria. She evaluates their group guidance 
plan by listing several practical advantages. In 
the first place, it saves time. Needed infor- 
mation can be quickly given, desirable attitudes 
can be built, and time is available for the more 
complex problems of individuals. Second, it 
makes possible the collection of more back- 
ground information concerning the students 
and their problems. Third, since the home- 
room teachers and class advisors also do indi- 
vidual counseling, the daily contacts with stu- 
dents are a definite advantage as well as a 
dearing house for individual student difficul- 
tie. It has been found that group guidance 
is most profitable to the so-called “normal” 
student. Through group guidance such a 
student is given the information he needs and 
wants and is able to go on from there to man- 
age his own affairs more wisely. The channels 
of individual counseling make it possible for 
him to receive any needed help from his 
homeroom teacher, and since every student in 
the school is interviewed by the class advisor, 
few “normal” students ever find it necessary 
to visit the office of the Director of Guidance. 

At the DeVilbiss High School in Toledo, 
Ohio, an Orientation Course is required of all 
ninth graders. The classes meet daily and the 
units are planned to acquaint the student with 
the school and help him to use more effectively 
all resources available to him in school and 
community to the end that he may be stimu- 
lated to greater intellectual curiosity; that he 
may acquire a better understanding of human 
relationships; and that he may develop a 
genuine desire to serve others. 

At Elgin High School, in Elgin, Illinois, 
the dean counsels only those groups which 
voluntarily come to her with problems. Rap- 
port is established by allowing the students to 
speak freely of their problem. During this 
time, the listening dean, reserving judgment, 
picks out the leader of the group, determines 
the seriousness of the situation, finds out what 
other persons may be involved, and mentally 
plans a course of action. 


In the ensuing discussion, the dean assumes 
the leadership and helps the group to explore 
the possible reasons for the behavior which 
caused the problem. She tries to help them 
see possibilities of misunderstanding on their 
part. Finally, she attempts to help them realize 
the importance of their own attitudes — never 
preaching, but keeping the entire interview on 
a friendly, conversational level. 

At this point, some groups have reasoned 
through the problem for themselves and are 
willing to assume responsibility for future 
behavior. Other groups, however, wish to go 
a step further and confront the other parties 
involved. The consequences of such an action 
are thoroughly discussed, and a plan evolved 
for such a procedure. Then when the dean 
feels that such a course of action will be 
beneficial for both groups, the request that the 
other group be called in is granted. Here the 
dean asserts her leadership more strongly in 
order to establish rapport with the second 
group, to make plain that no accusations are 
being made, and to point out the fact that the 
groups are meeting only to straighten out a 
probable misunderstanding. 

The dean then hands over the leadership 
to the leader of the first group who is allowed 
to proceed in his own way. In most cases, this 
situation has been handled in a very mature 
manner by the student. The others feel more 
free to express themselves to him, and a good 
deal of respect of the students for each other 
has been displayed. The desire of individuals 
for the approval of their peers is very appar- 
ent. 

When the students seem to have solved their 
problem, the dean makes an excuse to leave 
the room for about five minutes, allowing the 
students an opportunity for unsupervised con- 
versation, which usually does not change from 
the tone previously set. Upon her return, 
the dean ascertains that all parties have been 
satisfied, that a standard for consequent be- 
havior has been set, that improved attitudes 
have been formed. Because the students have 
settled the question for themselves, they de- 
cide that no further discussion is necessary and 
the interview is terminated. 





Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


Many recent publications show how Ameri- 
can schools and colleges are facing up to the 
problems, both quantitative and qualitative, 
which the great increase in our school-and- 
college-going population is producing. In 
Ohio, the State Legislature authorized the first 
elaborate attempt to appraise Ohio’s schools 
since 1913. The results of the survey are 
contained in a pamphlet entitled What Faces 
Ohio’s Schools?+ It reviews not only enroll- 
ment, past, present and future but also supply 
of teachers, nature of curriculum and many 
other pertinent matters. The Michigan Coun- 
cil of State College Presidents has undertaken 
a work of considered prophecy in a study of 
Future School and College Enrollments in 
Michigan: 1955 to 1970.2 The use of careful 
statistical procedures leads to the conclusion 
that by 1970 college enrollment will have 
approximately doubled. In New York, the 
same general prospect has stimulated a research 
study done by staff members of the University 
of the State of New York on Crucial Ques- 
tions about Higher Education® such as the 
role of the state in higher education, the col- 
lege-going habits of New York’s population, 
the cost of college education, and the like. 
The Educational Policies Commission of the 
NEA and the American Association of School 
Administrators have found this a time for stock 
taking and have brought out Public Education 
and the Future of America* which stresses the 
way in which the American system of universal 
public education has served our American 
democracy. 

The larger number of students will put a 
severe strain on our high school and college 
facilities, as it already has on our elementary 
schools. The inevitable concern with quantity 
must not cause us to lose sight of quality, of 
the many ways in which American schools and 
colleges are improving or can improve their 
educational programs and procedures. The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education has 
taken the lead in certain important experi- 
ments in education and the report of its ac- 
tivities for 1952-19545 is of great interest. 
Among the major concerns of the fund have 


been (1) equalization of educational opportu- 
nity, to which end the Fund sponsored the 
Ashmore report on the Negro and the schools; 
(2) improvement of curricula, which has led 
to a project carried on jointly by the Port- 
land, Oregon, system and Reed College to 
develop special public school courses for gifted 
children; (3) improvement of teaching, in- 
volving support of such special graduate pro- 
grams in preparation for teaching as those at 
Harvard, Cornell, Goucher and Louisville and 
the special Arkansas state-wide project for 
teaching, as well as various programs for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of high school 
teachers; (4) clarification of the functioning 
of educational institutions through college self- 
study programs, and (5) improvement in edu- 
cational management and financing. As mass 
education promises to become anything but 
an empty phrase, Jack Mabley’s pamphlet, 
What Educational TV Offers You® is a handy 
layman’s guide to the possibilities and _prob- 
lems of this medium of mass communication. 
The author is television and radio critic for 
the Chicago Daily News. He points out that 
an educational TV station can be operated for 
a year for less than it costs to put the Milton 
Berle show on the air for two Tuesdays; that’s 
something to think about! A recent U. S. 
Office of Education study on College and Uni- 
versity Programs for the Preparation of T each- 
ers of Exceptional Children" gives a precise 
and rather discouraging picture of what is 
being done in this field. One hundred and 
twenty-two colleges now offer special sequences 
of preparation for teachers in one or more 
areas of exceptionality: most of them are for 
speech correctionists and speech and hearing 
specialists; next come teachers for the men- 
tally retarded, the deaf and the crippled, 
while very little indeed is being done to pre- 
pare teachers for the gifted, the blind, the 


partially seeing, the socially maladjusted and_ 


those with special - problems. Policies 
and Practices for Driver Education® gives 
sound information on instructional planning, 
qualifications of teachers and other matters 
which are necessary to make Americans better 
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drivers. It is the fruit of the 1953 National 
Conference on Driver Education. 


One of the great themes in any discussion 
of American education today is equality of 
opportunity. In November 1954 a special 
conference met in St. Louis under the spon- 
sorship of the Committee on Equality of Op- 
portunity in Higher Education of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Its report® shows 
that the United States is making great head- 
way though it has not yet attained the goal. 
Costs of higher education have so increased 
that there is an economic deterrent; steps 
have been taken to eliminate race, color, and 
national origin as discriminative factors, but 
there is more to be done. As the pressure of 
would-be students increases colleges may be 
in a position to be more selective and it is 
devoutly to be hoped that this will not lead 
to a revival of unsound and unfair discrimina- 
tion. One aspect of the Conference report 
may be of particular interest to Deans of 
Women. Women do not go to college as much 
asmen do. John Dale Russell in his paper on 
“New Factors Affecting Equality of Oppor- 
tunity” points out that our society does not 
use the talents of women to the extent that it 
does those of men and suggests that “there is 
something very fundamental in the mores of 
our society that tends to discourage higher 
education for women.” What great strides 
have been made in civil rights is clearly shown 
in The People Take the Lead,’ a booklet 
published by the American Jewish Committee. 
It shows topic by topic what has been achieved 
since the issuance of Report of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights in 1947 in such 
areas as the armed services, public accommoda- 
tions, and, of course, education. The desegre- 
gation decision of the Supreme Court has 
focused attention on the position of the Negro 
in our society, and makes very timely the 
appearance of Changing Patterns in the New 
South1 This collection of feature articles 
and editorials which have appeared in The 
New South shows that “The South is moving 
— not always smoothly, but with seeming in- 
evitability — toward an increasingly integrated 
society.” Human Relations and Audio-Visual 
Aids!2 by Jean D. Grambs is the most recent 
of the Intergroup Education Pamphlets pub- 
lished by the National Conference of Chris- 


tians and Jews: it is concrete and helpful in 
showing ways in which films, tape recordings, 
role-playing and playlets can contribute to 
human understanding. A very impressive re- 
port of the effectiveness of guidance work in a 
community which had experienced great social 
and economic dislocations and difficulties is 
Amber Warburton’s account of what has been 
done in Harlan County, Kentucky, where 
the industrialization of a mountain commu- 
nity led to bitter industrial strife in the late 
1930s. Annual youth guidance institutes have 
played an important role in this situation. As 
Ruth Strang says in her preface the most mov- 
ing part of the report is the collection of ap- 
praisals written by teachers and members of 
the community, and especially the naive, 
touching comments of children. 

Surplus of students goes with shortage of 
teachers, as we already know. If qualified 
teachers are to be recruited and maintained in 
adequate supply, great attention must be given 
to the status and rewards of the profession. A 
study of the Research Division of the N.E.A. 
on the Economic Status of Teachers in 1954- 
195514 shows that real wages of teachers are 
now slightly higher than they were in 1929, 
though further salary increases are certainly 
in order. A case study of factors affecting 
teachers’ morale is the report of National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education of the N.E.A. on the situa- 
tion in Houston, Texas.1® Here the dismissal 
of the deputy superintendent of schools 
brouglit into the open many tensions and the 
feeling of a considerable number of teachers 
that no adequate grievance machinery existed. 
One of the surest clues to the soundness and 
health of a college is the status of its faculty. 
It is possible to run a college as if it were a 
business, with faculty members as employees, 
or as if it were the army, with the faculty in 
the lower ranks and under orders, but neither 
of these procedures is likely to characterize or 
result in an institution of high quality. Charles 
Dennison’s Faculty Rights and Obligations in 
Eight Independent Liberal Arts Colleges'® is 
therefore a work of considerable significance. 
Mr. Dennison has set up a tentative Academic 
Bill of Rights and Obligations under the head- 
ings of personal and professional status, per- 
sonal and professional freedom and growth 
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and rights and obligations relating to the 
faculty member’s share in directing the com- 
mon enterprise. He then analyzes in this 
light the laws and practices of eight institu- 
tions—Colgate, Haverford, Mount Holyoke, 
Vassar, Wesleyan, Hobart, Sarah Lawrence and 
Swarthmore. The result should be very en- 
lightening reading for college administrators, 
faculty members—and trustees. Another pub- 
lication which gives information on personnel 
practices in institutions of higher learning is 
Instructional Staff. Practices and Policies in 
Degree Granting Institutions, 1953-1954." 
Here are tabulated the answers of 1002-de- 
gree-granting institutions to inquiries about 
the composition of instructional staffs accord- 
ing to ranx and degree held, numoer of years 
service required to gain tenure, rate of promo- 
tion, provision for sick leave, leave of absence 
and retirement. Other statistical information 
valuable in understanding the present state of 
education in this country is to be found in 
Statistics of Higher Education: Faculty, Stu- 
dents and Degrees, 1951-528 and in Federal 
Funds for Education, 1952-53 and 1953-54,'° 
which covers the range from funds for in- 
struction at land-grant colleges to research and 
graduate fellowships awarded by the National 
Science Foundation. 

One of the responsibilities of our educa- 
tional system is to develop in our population 
those skills which are necessary to the main- 
tenance of our economic life. A Policy for 
Skilled Manpower™ contains a statement by 
the National Manpower Council with figures 
and issues prepared by its Research staff. This 
report, based on a series of conferences of rep- 
resentatives of business, labor, education, gov- 
ernment and the armed services, stresses the role 
which secondary education can play. Glen L. 
Weaver, Oregon State Supervisor of the Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance Service has 
written a useful handbook on How, Where and 
When to Provide Vocational Information.” 
One particular repertory of occupation from 
volunteer work right on to certain learned pro- 
fessions is competently and clearly described in 
Methodist Service Projects, 195522 which 
shows in how many ways one can be of service 
under the auspices of the church. 

The Commission on the Education of 
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Women of the American Council on Educa- 
tion has now issued an interim report, How 
Fare American Women?*8 by Althea Hottel. 
The Commission has consulted with many peo- 
ple, explored many aspects of its problem and 
stimulated research and now sets forth its 
observations about the role of women in our 
society with some judgments for the future 
and discussion of what education can do to 
prepare women for “multiple tasks at various 
life stages.” Anyone who has not yet read 
Agnes E. Meyer’s autobiography, Out of 
These Roots** would be well advised to do so. 
Mrs. Meyer tells with candor and vividness 
the story of her own development, and this 
reviewer’s response to this impressive life story 
of a vigorous, intelligent and socially respon- 
sible person can be made only in a phrase 
borrowed from a newspaper (though not from 
Mrs. Meyer’s own Washington Post) — 
“Never underestimate the power of a woman.” 


1What Faces Ohio's Public Schools? A Brief 
Digest of the Report of the Ohio School Sur 
vey Committee. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio School 
Survey Committee, 1954. viii, 72 pp. ?Freed- 
man, Ronald, Mayer, Albert and Thaden, 
John F., Future School and College Enroll- 
ments in Michigan, 1955 to 1970. Ann Ar- 
ber, Michigan: J. W. Edwards, Inc., 1954. 
xiii, 65 pp. *Crucial Questions about Higher 
Education. Albany, N. Y.: State University 
of New York, 1955. v, 85 pp. *Public Edu- 
cation and the Future of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Educational Policies Commission, 
National Education Association of the United 
States and the American Association of School 
Administrators, 1955. v, 98 pp. $1.50. 
5The Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, A Report for 1952-1954. New York: 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
1955. 126 pp. SMabley, Jack, What Educa 
tional TV Offers You. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, Incorporated, 1954. Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet No. 203, 28 pp. 25c. 
™Mackie, Romaine P. and Dunn, Lloyd M., 
College and University Programs for the Prep- ° 
aration of Teachers of Exceptional Children. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Bulletin 1954, No. 13, viii, 91 pp. 
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25c. 8Policies and Practices for Driver Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C.: National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education, National Education 
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The President of NADW, Dean M. Eunice 
Hilton of Syracuse University, was one of 19 
women leaders who were guests at a breakfast 
meeting with President Eisenhower, held in 
the Sulgrave Club in Washington, D. C., on 
May 18, 1955. 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes, President of NADW 
in 1949-51, was elected president of the 
American Association of University Women 
on June 30, 1955, during the biennial na- 
tional convention of AAUW in Los Angeles. 
Following her retirement in June from the 
position of Dean of Students at iviills College, 
Mrs. Hawkes is making her home at Lake 
Willoughby, Vt. 

Eunice C. Roberts, Assistant Dean of the 
Faculties and Director of Women’s Educa- 
tional Programs, Indiana University, has been 
appointed Chairman of the AAUW Commit- 
tee on Standards and Recognition of Colleges 
and Universities. 

NADW held a joint luncheon meeting with 
the National Council of Administrative Wom- 
en in Education, on July 4, 1955, during the 
convention of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Ruth R. Beck, Counselor, Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, Ill., and Vice 
President of NADW, presided at the meeting. 
The speaker was Ruth O. McCarn, Assistant 
Dean of Students at the University of Chicago 
and a former president of NADW;; her topic 
was “Footnotes to the Present.” Victoria Lar- 
sen Kolb, College Counselor, North Chicago 
Community High School, and Mary G. Lus- 
son, president of the Chicago Branch of 
NCAWE, served on the arrangements com- 
mittee. 

Jean E. Francis, Director of Guidance, 
Lower Merion Senior High School, Ardmore, 
Pa., and Chairman of the High School Section 
in NADW, was Local General Chairman for 
the 19th Annual National Conference of the 
National Association of Student Councils, held 
at Lower Merion Senior High School, June 
12-16, 1955. Miss Francis was elected to a 
two-year term on the National Advisory Com- 


mittee of the National Association of Student 
Councils. 

New ideas, congenial companionship, and 
stimulating leadership characterized the two 
NADW workshops for high school deans and 
counselors held during the summer of 1955. 
The Western workshop at Chico State Col- 
lege, Chico, Calif., June 19-24, was led by 
M. Eunice Hilton, President of NADW. 
Ruth Strang, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Editor of 
the JournaL or NADW, was the leader for 
the workshop held on the campus of Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
August 18-24. 

Jean B. Walton, Dean of Women at Po- 
mona College, Claremont Calif., has been 
awarded a Fulbright Visiting Lectureship 
grant at the Japan Women’s University in 
Tokyo for 1955-56. 

Katherine Kennedy Carmichael, Dean of 
Women at the University of North Carolina, 
is the recipient of a Delta Kappa Gamma 
scholarship and will be on leave of absence 
during 1955-56 to conduct study and research. 

Representatives of NADW at various educa- 
tional conferences during recent months are 
listed as follows: 

National Conference on Exchange of Per- 
sons, sponsored by the International Institute 
of Education in New York City, February 23- 
25, 1955: Margaret B. Stephenson, Director 
of Student Life, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

10th Annual National Conference on 
Higher Education, sponsored by the Associa- 
tion for Higher Education (NEA), Chicago, 
February 28 - March 2, 1955: Ruth R. Beck, 
Counselor, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, III., and Vice President of NADW. 

Inauguration of President Clarence Orville 
Strohl, Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans., 
March 15, 1955: Mildred L. Skinner, Dean 
of Women, Southwestern College. 

7th Annual Conference on Civil Liberties, 
sponsored by the National Clearinghouse on 
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Civil Liberties, Washington, D. C., March 
17-18, 1955: Myrtle K. Grays, Head Resi- 
dent, Frazier Hall, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Regional Instructional Conference, spon- 
sored by NEA, Denver, Colo., April 18-21, 
1955: Della G. Sealander, Dean, Horace 
Mann Junior High School, Denver, Colo. 

59th Annual Convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Chicago, 
May 23-25, 1955: Ruth R. Beck, Vice Presi- 
dent of NADW. 

World Confederation of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, Istanbul, Turkey, July 30-August 5, 
1955: Elizabeth B. Stanton, Dean and Vice 
President, American College for Girls, Istan- 
bul. 

Annual Conference of the National Confer- 
ence on Citizenship, Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember 19-21, 1955: Elizabeth C. Jamieson, 
Assistant Principal, Jefferson Junior High 
School, Washington, D. C. 


MARRIAGES 


Doris L. Crockett, Dean, Russell Sage Col- 
lege, Troy, N. Y., was married on July 9, 
1955, to Mr. Roy Davie. 

Mildred B. Sayre, Dean of Personnel, Wis- 
consin State College, River Falls, Wis., was 
married on June 4, 1955, to Mr. H. Page 
Miller. 

Marguerite H. Wickenden, formerly Dean 
of Women, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis., was 
married on August 1, 1955, to Mr. Henry 
Wallace Argall. The Argalls are living in 
Montreal. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Betty Cosby, Dean of Women, Texas West- 
ern College, El Paso, Tex. 

Margaret Fisher, Dean of Students, Mills 
College, Oakland, Calif. 

Charlotte E. Hunter, Dean of Women, 
Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Joyce Lines, Assistant Dean of Women, 
Bucknell University Lewisburg Pa. 

Nellie Manges, Dean of Women, Cedar 
Crest College, Allentown, Pa. 

Marjorie Montrose, Assistant Dean of 
Women, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


Helen L. Sittig, Assistant Dean of Women, 
Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pa. 

Dorothy M. Smith, Area Director on the 
staff of the Director of Residence Hall Coun- 
seling and Activities, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Dorothy Snyder, Associate Dean of Women, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Vera E. Johnson, Associate Director, Student 
Activities Bureau, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

Janet Douglas, Dean of Women, Eastern 
Washington College of Education, Cheney. 

Y. T. Zée New, Residence Counselor and 
Head Resident, Mary Lyon Hall, Western 
College, Oxford, Ohio. 

Leonora A. Dorsey, Residence Counselor, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Maryann Ehrhardt, Dean of Students, El- 
mira College, Elmira, N. Y. 

Mary E. Dotterer, Dean of Women, North 
Central College, Naperville, Ill. 

Marie L. Stevens, Counselor, Northern Illi- 
nois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Ill. 

Helen Whiteside, Director of Counseling 
and Activities, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

Ruth E. Williams, Guidance Counselor, 
Great Neck Senior High School, Great Neck, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Deborah Wing, Acting Dean of Women, 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 


NEWS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


The Indiana Association of Deans and Ad- 
visers of Women and Girls held their spring 
meeting at Franklin College on April 30, 
1955. The meeting began with a coffee hour 
and was followed by a business meeting, an 
address of welcome by President Harold W. 
Richardson of Franklin College, and a speech 
by Naomi Brown, Dean of Residence, Han- 
over College. The luncheon meeting was 
addressed by Kate Hevner Mueller, Professor 
of Education at Indiana University. “Echoes 
from the National Convention” was the theme 
for the afternoon session. The group divided 
into college and high school sections and heard 
reports from members on some of the discus- 
sion groups at the NADW convention in Chi- 
cago. The convention closed with a tea at 
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the president’s home. Helen Slack, Dean of 
Girls, Brazil Senior High School, is president 
of the association. 

“Toward More Effective Procedures” was 
the theme for the spring workshop of the 
Minnesota Association of Deans and Counselors 
of Women held in Minneapolis April 22-23, 
1955. Group meetings and general sessions 
were devoted to such topics as “Pet Peeves 
and Pertinent Problems,” ‘‘Workable Bases for 
High School-College Relationships,” and “Idea 
Sharing and Comparing.” Reports of the 
group discussions were given at the closing 
luncheon. Harriet Harrison, Dean of Women, 
Duluth Branch, University of Minnesota, was 
elected president for a two-year term. 

The Mississippi State Association of Deans 
of Women and Advisers of Girls each year 
holds two meetings—one in the fall at a 
college in the state; the other a breakfast 
meeting during the state convention of the 
Mississippi Education Association. The fall 
meeting of 1954 convened at Mississippi State 
College for Women in Columbus, Miss. Two 
sessions, a business and a morning session for 
informal discussion of special topics, were 
presided over by the president, Dean Nell 
Lawler of Delta State College. At the banquet 
meeting Dr. William Miksell of the M.S.C.W. 
faculty spoke to the group on the need for 
guidance of the studious and unsociable type 
of young women. At the breakfast meeting 
in March, 1955, the guest speaker was Kate 
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Hevner Mueller, Professor of Education at 
Indiana University, who spoke to the group 
on the subject “Developing Maturity in Rela- 
tion to Student Activities and Government.” 

The New Mexico Association of Deans of 
Women and Advisers of Girls met at New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts March 18-20, 1955. The major portion 
of the program was devoted to discussion of a 
study the association has been making during 
the year on the educational opportunities avail- 
able for the women high school graduates in 
the state. Ruth Barber, Dean of Girls at 
Menaul High School, Albuquerque, is the 
president of the association. 

The Utah Association of Deans and Coun- 
selors of Women met for their biennial con- 
ference on March 30, 1955, at Utah State 
Agricultural College in Logan. Mae Welling, 
Dean of Women and Assistant Dean of 
Students at Utah State Agricultural College, 
is president of the association. In connection 
with this conference a Leadership Workshop 
was held for old and new officers of high 
school Girls’ Leagues throughout the state. 
Members of the A.W.S. Council at Utah State 
College acted as leaders and recorders for the 
various sections and the deans and advisers 
were invited to sit in on the report meeting of 
the Workshop. The high schools have since 
requested that this be a yearly affair and that 
all girls elected or appointed to leadership 
positions be invited to attend. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
November 6-12, 1955 


General Theme 
ScHoots—Your INVESTMENT IN AMERICA 


American Education Week is sponsored jointly by the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Legion, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and the U. S. Office of Education. 
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Southwest Central—Carrie Inmon, Counselor, Highland Park High School, Dallas, Texas 
Verna Zimmerman, Dean of Women, Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


Rocky Mountain—Sallie Payne Morgan, Dean of Women. Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 


Colo. 
Beatrice Carroll (Mrs.), Dean of Girls, Davis High School, Kaysville, Utah 


South Pacific—Lesta H. Joubert, Dean of Girls, Marysville Union High School, Marysville, Calif. 
Marie T. Mills (Mrs.), Dean of Women, Mt. San Antonio College, Pomona, Calif. 
North Pacific—Lulu Holmes, Associate Dean of Students for Women, State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Wash. 
Faye L. Norris, Girls Counselor, Senior High School, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


At Large—Sadie M. Yancey, Dean of Women, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
V. Terry Moore (Mrs.), Dean of Girls, Crispus Attucks High School, Indianapoiis, Ind. 


Membership 
Chairman—R. Florence Brinkley, Dean, the Woman’s College of Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
Susan B. Hill, Dean of Women, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Anna Rankin Harris, Dean of Women, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
Retha Wave Hulet, Counselor for Girls, Classen Senior High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Tempe E. Allison, Dean of Women, San Bernardino Valley College, San Bernardino, Calif. 


Revision of the By-Laws 
Chairman—Bessie B. Collins, Dean of Women, University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 


Velora Buscher, Dean of Girls, East Alton-Wood River Community High School, Wood River, 
Ill. 
Elizabeth Benson, Dean of Women, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Status of Professional Women in Education 
Chairman—Margaret Habein, Dean of Instruction and Student Services, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Eunice C. Roberts (Mrs.), Assistant Dean of the Faculties and Director of Women’s Educational 
Programs, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Ferne Horne (Mrs.), Guidance Counselor, Mount Lebanon High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ora Mary Theobald, Counselor, Bloom Township High School, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Martha Biehle, Dean of Students, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
Virginia $. Nyabongo (Mrs.), Director of Student Personnel, Tennessee Agricultural and Indus- 
trial State University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Joint Committee on Student Discipline (with American College Personnel Association and National 
Association of Student Personnel Administrators) 


Chairman—Isabel Peard, Director of Head Residents and Student Deans, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Doris Crockett, Dean, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 
Margaret Ruth Smith, Divisional Analyst, Division of Admissions, Records, and Registration, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
Joint Committee with National Panhellenic ‘Conference 
Chairman—Martha Peterson, Dean of Women, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
Margaret Peck, Assistant Dean of Women, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
Emily Taylor, Associate Dean of Women, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


REPRESENTATIVES 


To Intercollegiate Association of Women Students 
Mabel Petersen, Associate Counselor for Women, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 


To National Conference om College Fraternities and Societies 
Christine Y. Conaway (Mrs.), Dean of Women, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
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